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WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


The Largest Makers of Fine Writing Papers in the World 


The superiority of WHITING PAPERS is so generally known and accepted that the 


fact barely requires a passing mention. 
It is a pleasure to call attention to some varieties of these popular papers, which may 


assist the choice of the purchaser. 
WHITING’S FRENCH CHAMBRAY, FRENCH ORGANDIE and ORGANDIE 


GLACE are the daintiest and most perfect of fabric papers. They are ideal correspondence 


papers for feminine use. 
For men, whether for home or club use, WHITING’S WOVEN LINEN is unequaled 


for character and refinement. 
Obtainable from leading dealers in stationery. 


Whiting Paper Company 


148-150-152 Duane St., New York 


Philadelphia 
Mills: Hotyoxr, MAss. 
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ORGANS 


were am the first American manufac- 
tured es to win recognition abroad 
and to spread the fame of American me- 
chanical genius in foreign countries. 

Since 1854 they have been 
exported to every civilized cown- 
try on the face of the earth. 

Since 1861 they have been 
awarded the highest sossible 
honors at all great international 
expositions, 

They are to-day, as 
always have been, the il 
Best-toned _ 

Most durable 


Most economical 
instruments of their class. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Musond. Hamlin Co. 


Boston, 492 Boyiston St. New York, 139 Fifth Ave. 





AND INSIST ON 
HAVING THE 
GENUINE 


CUSHION 
BUTTON 


HOSE 
SUPPORTER {| 


EVERY PAIR WARRANTED / y) 
OVER TWO HUNDRED STYLES / 
WORN ALL OVER THE WORLD : 

L09 FOR THE NAME AND THE : 

MOULDED RUBBER BUTTON 

GEORGE FROST CO., makers, BOSTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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Among Timely New Macmillan | Books 





PUBLISHED THIS WEEK 


Dr. A. V. G. Allen’s Freedom in the Church eee 
The Professor of Church History in the Episcopal Theological School at Harvard deals with the 
topics suggested by the modern sensitiveness to conflicts between oy. belief and the ruling ideas of 
the Anglican Church. peony, Bie subjects are: The Vows of the Clergy, Clerical Honesty, the 


“Catholic” and the Anglican eories of the Incarnation. 
Cloth, r2mo, $1.50 net (postage Ioc.). 





OTHER NEW BOOKS FOR SERIOUS READING 


Dr. Thomas R. Slicer’s The Way to Happiness 
By the Minister to All Souls’ Church, New York. loth, 16mo, 171 pages, $1.25 net (postage 7c.). 
Dr. Slicer was prompted to the writing of this little book by seeing how many ‘miss happiness through 
assuming that it is necessarily allied with something beyond their reach. After pointing out the ways in 
which earth’s best have followed the search, hedescribes with winning simplicity the way to find the 
joy that is laid as an obligation upon every human being. 


Prof. Carl Hilty’s further ‘‘ Essays on Happiness” The Steps of Life 
Like the first series, these essays have a restful, uplifting charm; their tone is one of tranquil re- 
flection, expressing the thoughtful observations of “a spiritually minded man of the world.” They 
are translated by MELVIN BRANDOW, with an Introduction by FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEA- 
BODY, Professor of Christian Morals in Harvard University. Ready this day. 
264 I2mo pages, cloth, $1.25 net (postage Ioc.). 


A. R. B. Lindsay’s The Warrior Spirit in the Republic of God 
Contains no cant and little theology, but a free, fearless, pungent, eloquent appeal for a strong, 


sane Christian life as the vital factor in business, politics, home and church. 
Attractively bound, 218 12mo pages, gilt tops, $1.50 net (postage 1I2c.). 





THE BEST NEW FICTION 
Mr. Jack London’s new novel Before Adam Ready this day 


With all of his unusual comprehension of simple, elemental nature, shown so perfectly in his vivid 
life stories of the creatures of the frozen North, Mr. London has constructed the life of man 


when barely one stage removed from the animal. 
Illustrated with colors by C. L. Bull. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Owen Wister’s How Doth the Simple Spelling Bee 


As a bit of pure fun there has been nothing equal to this published for many a long day. It will make a 
deliciously funny book to read aloud. It is as full of high spirits as any part of his “The Vir- 
ginian.” With seven full-page illustrations. Cloth, 16mo. Ready next week. 


Sydney R. Lysaght’s Her Majesty’s Rebels 
Though the author disclaims any attempt at the portraiture of the Irish leader, Charles Stewart Par- 
nell, he‘certainly presents with uncommon vividness a character of Parnell’s unusual personal mag- 
netism and political ability. Published last week. Cloth, r2mo, $1.0. 





NEW BOOKS ON GREAT PUBLIC QUESTIONS 


By Professor Charles De Garmo, of Cornell University 
Principles of Secondary Education The Studies 
He analyzes and discusses the educational value of the high school studies separately and their 
best possible combinations. He also aims to show how education for insight can best be accom- 


panied by the no less important training for efficiency, 
Cloth, 299 12mo pages, $1.25 net (postage 11c.). Just ready. 


The Tariff and the Trusts By Franklin Pierce, of the New York Bar 
A clear, simple statement of the requirements of the Dingley tariff and its effects upon the consumer. 
The necessary historical information and the analysis of present conditions are adequate without be- 
ing technical. 387 pages, cloth, I2mo, $1.50 net (postage Izc.). Just ready. 


Federal Power Over Carriers and Corporations By E. Parmalee Prentice 


A review of the practice, Federal and State, defining the powers of government; with a full discus- 
sion of the history, meaning and ea. | of the Sherman or Anti-Trust Act 
loth, 244 8vo pages, $1.50 net (postage 11c.). Just ready. 
Miss Jane Addams’s new book Newer Ideals of Peace 


“Miss Addams is known internationally as having sought to realize to the full her great capacity for 

social sympathy. Her new book is a report, inspiring and ennobling, of the later aspects of her 

experience. It is its spirit, however, that makes it one book in a year.”—Chicago Evening Post. 
Citizen’s Library. Cloth, leather back, t2mo, $1.25 net (postage 10c.). 
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The Sndepend 


Book List No. 3 


The New Pure Food Law 


[The passage of the Pure Food Law has created a great 
demand for information as to its scope and requirements 
and the public is taking an especial interest in food 
adulteration. Many of the newspaper and magazine ar- 
ticles are more sensational than reliable, but, fortunately, 
accurate and comprehensive reports on the subject can 
be obtained from the Agricultural Experiment Stations 
in each State, and from the Department of Agriculture at 
Washington. The Station Bulletins are sent free to the 
people of the State, and the publications of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture can be obtained either free thru the 
courtesy of Congressmen or at low price from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington. This book list was 
ereperes by Miss Beatrice Winser of the Newark, N. J., 
Public Library. Any of the priced books will be sent by 
Tue INDEPENDENT, on receipt of price.] 


The Pure Food Law. Rules and Regulations 
for the Enforcement of the Food and Drugs Act. 
Circular 21, 1906, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. Free. The text of the law is also to be 
found in Part I of the Statutes of the U. S., 
passed 1905-06. The law was passed by the Fifty- 
ninth Congress at its first session, on June 3oth, 
and took effect January Ist, 1907. 

Special Report of the Industrial Commission 
for 1901. Washington: Superintendent of Doc- 
uments. Paper, 40 cents. Contains the results of 
the investigations of the Senate Committee on 
Manufactures appointed by the Fifty-fifth Con- 
gress and a digest of the laws of the U. S. and of 
the several States relating to adulterated and 
unwholesome food. 


House Reports of the Fifty-eighth and Fifty- 
ninth Congress give the. interesting discussions 
of the Pure Food Bill introduced by Congressman 
Hepburn, including the minority report presented 
by Congressman Adamson. 


Foods and Food Adulterants. 
Wiley and W. D. Bigelow. 
10. Preserved Meats. Department of Agricul- 
‘ture. Free. Describes inspection of packing 
houses, methods employed in canning meats, and 
gives chemical analysis of materials used in 
canned meats. 


Some Forms of Food Adulteration and Simple 
Methods for Their Detection. By W-.D. Bigelow 
and B. J. Howard. Bulletin 100, Department of 
Agriculture. Free. This pamphlet will be found 
particularly useful to the housekeeper, as it gives 
in addition to laboratory tests applied to adul- 
terated foods, simple household tests for detectin 
the presence of the more important commercia 
preservatives in food. 

Adulterated Drugs and Chemicals. 
Kebler. 
Free. 

American Medicine, April, 1906, comments 
editorially upon the pure food crusade, and trusts 
that the reform, which is much needed, will not 
be injured by assertions of dangers which do not 
exist. 

The American Journal of Pharmacy, Septem- 
ber, 1906, gives the text of the law, and January, 


By H. W. 
1902. Bulletin 13, pt. 


By C. F. 
Bulletin 80, Department of Agriculture. 


1907, contains several articles upon the effect of 
the passage of the act on the drug trade. 

Pure Food Legislation. By Robert McD 
Allen. Popular Science Monthly, July, 1906, p 
52-64. The author is secretary of the Interstate 
Pure Food Commission. 


Food Preservatives, their advantages and 
proper use; the practical versus the theoretical 
side of thé pure food problem. By R. G. Eccles. 
New York: Van Nostrand. 1905. $1.00. Altho 
heartily in favor of pure food legislation, Dr. 
Eccles holds that the opposition to modern pre- 
servatives is based upon an erroneous conception 
of the subject, and he has written this book to 
show that the evils which may come from not 
using preservatives may be greater than those that 
may result from their use. 

The Modern Packing House. By F. W. Wild- 
er. Chicago: Nickerson & Collins. 1905. $10.00. 
A complete history of the packing house industry, 
by a former superintendent of Swift & Co. Weil 
illustrated. 

The Microscopy of Vegetable Foods, with 
special reference to the detection of adulteration 
and the diagnose of mixtures. By Andrew C. 
Winton and Josef Moeller. New York: Wiley. 
1906. Well illustrated. An up-to-date technical 
work for the food analyst. 

Foods; Their Composition and Analysis. By 
A. W. Blyth. New York: Van Nostrand. 1905. 


$7.50. One of the best authorities upon the sub- 
ject. 


Canning and Preserving of Food Products, 
with bacteriological technique. By Edward W. 
Duckwall. Pittsburg: Press Co. 1905. $5.00. 
The author holds that it is unwise to condemn pre- 
servatives which, used in moderation, guard 
the public against the very evil which they court 
by demanding goods prepared without chemi- 
cals. 

Food Standards. By Harvey W. Wiley. Jhe 
Independent, August 16th, 1906. The writer 1s 
Chief of the Bureau of Chemistry in the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, and a_ recognized 
authority upon this particular subject. 


The Alarming Adulteration of Foods and 
Drugs. By Senator Porter McCumber. The 
Independent, January 5th, 1905. In the same 
issue is an editorial on “The Exaggeration 0 
Food Adulteration,” giving a somewhat differ- 
ent view of the question. 


To the Editor of The Independent: 

I am anxious to express my keen apprecia 
tion for the valuable addition made to TH 
INDEPENDENT. ‘The information on Book Lists 
to appear in your publication from time to 
time cannot receive too hearty praise from 
Librarians, who are constantly besieged by the 
students and others interested in the live sub 
jects of the day for periodical and book liters 
ture on such events. I shall take pleasure each 
week in posting the lists as they come from your 
paper, and know that they will be valuable t0 
the Professors of the Institution and the sti 
dents, as well as the town’s people, who have 
found our Library very valuable for literature 
on current subjects. 





Grace RAYMOND HEBARD. 
LARAMTE, Wyo. 
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How Luxury 
Relieves Fatigue 


When travelling long distances nothing is 
more essential to comfort than exquisite 
decorations — elegant woodwork and 
pleasing color effects in tapestries. All 


such detail, electric lights, periodicals, pa- 
pers and the latest books make the trip to 


California via 


~The Overland Limited 


a rare pleasure instead of a tiresome journey. The 


Union Pacitic— 
Southern Pacific 


is full of wonders. Inquire of 


EB. L. LOMAX, G.P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 


e to hold thirteen copiés of Tue 
Romeike’s ae ae BINDERS INDEPENDENT will - furnished 
Bureau by us at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. 
will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear The Independent 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 130 Fulton Street, New York. 
to be “‘up-to-date.’’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
Importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 


HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 














THE ELM CITY NURSERY CO., New Haven, Comnecticut, 





BOOKS—Books on the WEST INDIES, PANAMA, OUBA, 

MEXIOO and all SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. If 
you are interested in any of these countries, write at once for 
our new catalogues, SPANISH-AMERICAN Book CoMPANY, 200 
William Street, New York. 





‘THis is another of our native 

trees which must be seen to 

be appreciated, Did you ever see 

@ mature specimen in full Bloom, 

a p of them or even better an 

avenue where they have been planted alternating with fine old elms? 

Perfectly hardy, easily transplanted, beautiful from babyhood to 
old age, and every day of the year, 

We have a large stock, sizes from two feet up to ten Jeet, 
Prices listed in our new 1907 catalog which ts yours Sor the 
writing. 

THE ELM CITY NURSERY Co. 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


225 Fourth Avenue —J/ SPECIAL: 100 yards Box Border, 15 inches high 
CORNER 190 STREET 
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PACIFIC COAST 


One-way tickets on sale from Chicago 
daily March lst to April 30th, inclusive, 
to many points in California, Oregon and 
Washington. 

Tickets good on the famous electric-lighted 
Los Angeles Limited (less than three days 
to Southern California without change of 
cars), via the Chicago & North-West- 
ern, Union Pacific and Salt Lake 
Route, and on the China and Japan Fast 
Mail through to San Francisco and Portland 
daily, via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
North-Western Line 


Personally conducted excursions in Pullman Tourist 
sleeping cars, through without change. Double berth 
Chicago to the Pacific Coast only $7.00. 
Round-trip tickets also on sale at reduced 
rates. 
Full particulars concerning 
these excursions can be secured 
by addressing S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager Tourist Department, 
212 Clark St., Chicago, or you 
can obtain further information 
by calling on or addressing 


W. B. KNISKERN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, C. & N.W. Ry. 
Chicago, Ill. 








EUROPEAN TOURS EUROPE, Delightful tours via Mediterranean. 


Sailings June an uly Limnued parties; experienced 
leadership. K.A. Ponting. 3126 Prospect Ave Cleveland. 


A TRAMP AMONG THE ALPS. Fess SANITARIU 





A Swiss, a professor in Oberlin College, familiar with ti ived. 
Switzerland, will take a party of boys and young men 25 years’ experience: late Rest ot heat Physician 
for a tramp among the Alps next summer. For particulars iddletown, N. State popttels visit before ® 
write to Professor F. Anderegg, Oberlin, Ohio. C. M. D., Esston 














SPENCER KINNE 
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HOTELS 
BERMUDA The Ideal 


Winter Resort 


oceusertomay THE PRINCESS HOTEL 


Accommodates 300 Guests. For Terms, &c., 
address 











N. S HOWE, Hamilton, Bermuda 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
AN IDEAL WINTER RESORT 


EUROPEAN asd AMERICAN PLANS LET US SEND YOU OUR BOOKLET 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Broadway and 33d Street 





IDYLEASE INN \werey 














New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 
Broadway and llth Street GALEN HALL. 


New Yerk City HOTEL AND SANATORIUM, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with 


every comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 

















THE BEST PLACE FOR REST OR RECREATION 
OR RECUPERATION AT THIS SEASON IS 


ATLANTIC CITY 


AND THE NEW FIREPROOF 


CHALFONTE 


IS ESPECIALLY WELL EQUIPPED TO SUPPLY THE 
WANTS OF THOSE WHO COME TO SECURE THEM — 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND RATES TO 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN ON THE BEACH 
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The Best 
TONIC 


For the restoration of energy and 
vitality; the relief of mental and 
nervous exhaustion, impaired 
digestion or appetite, there is no 
remedy so beneficial as 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


(Non-Alcoholic 


It is a scientific and carefully 
prepared preparation of the phos- 
phates that provides the tonic and 
nerve food needed to improve the 
general health. 

If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 


cents to Rumrorp CurcmicaL Works, Provi- 
dence, R.I., for sample bottle, postage paid. 




















is a name which stands for leadership 
in the shade roller world, a leadership 
earned by first invention and over 
fifty five years’ devotion to the im- 


| provement of self acting shade rollers. 


Improved HARTSHORN 
' Self Acting Shade Rollers 


are built on honor. They are made 
either of wood or tin and each one, 
owing to perfect workmanship, will 
act right and smoothly. Find the 
above signature on the label or it is 
not the genuine Hartshorn. 








(Established-1 879) 
*Cures While You Sleep.” 


Wheeptae-Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, 
Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placedin a remedy which 
for a quarter of a jd has earned unqualified 
praise. Restful nights are assured at once. 
Cresolene is a Boon 
to Asthmatics. 
ALL DRUGGISTS 
Send Postal for De 
scriptive Booklet, 


. Cresolene Anti- 
™ septic Throat Tab. 
lets for the irri- 
tated throat, of 
gous druggist or 
om us, 10c. in 
stamps. 














Visit to Our 
Factory 


is the most direct means of 
thoroughly understanding the 
principles of construction of the 
AUSTIN ORGAN. Acordial in- 
vitation is extended to organists, 
members of organ committees, 
and all persons interested, per- 
sonally to investigate our instru- 
ments in the making and to 
compare our system directly 
with that of other builders. 


WRITE FOR CATALOG “K.” 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 
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Survey of the World 


A settlement of the 
controversy with Japan 
appears to have been 
reached by means of. an amendment at- 
tached to the Immigration bill now pend- 
ing at Washington. This amendment, 
adopted in the Senate on Saturday last, 
is as follows: 

“Whenever the President shall be satisfied 
that passports issued by any foreign Govern- 
ment to its citizens to go to any country, other 
than the United States, or to any insular pos- 
session of the United States, or to the Canal 
Zone, are being used for the purpose of en- 
abling the holders to come to the Continental 
territory of the United States to the detriment 
of labor conditions therein, the President may 
refuse to permit such citizens of the country 
issuing such passports to enter the Continental 
territory of the United States from such other 
country or from such insular possessions or 
from the Canal Zone.” : 

It was suggested by the State Depart- 
ment, on the 12th, to the conference 
committee which for a long time had 
been considering the disagreeing votes 
of the two houses on the Immigration 
bill. As a result of the conferences be- 
tween the representatives of San Fran- 
cisco and the President, there was an 
agreement substantially to the effect that 
the order of the city’s Board of Educa- 
tion would be rescinded if provision for 
the exclusion of Japanese laborers should 
be made. Knowing that the Japanese 
Government desired*to prevent the emi- 
gration of Japanese laborers to this 
country (preferring that they should go 
to Manchuria or Korea) ,our Government 
sought a method of exclusion which 
would not offend Japan and would at the 
same time satisfy San Francisco and the 
Pacific Coast. Mayor Schmitz at first 
proposed that separate schools in every 


The Controversy 
with Japan 


way equal to those attended by white 
children be provided for the Japanese. 
To this Japan objected. It is understood 
that he and his associates then consented 
to rescind the Board’s order and to ad- 
mit Japanese children to the general pub- 
lic schools upon condition that Congress 
should first adopt the amendment sug- 
gested by the State Department, the ex- 
pectation being that the provisions of the 
amendment would in the near future be 
included in a treaty. On the 14th it 
was announced at Washington that the 
amendment was acceptable to Japan, al- 
tho at the same time assertion was made 
in special press despatches from Tokio 
that public sentiment there was decided- 
ly opposed to any settlement of the school 
controversy conditioned upon a restric- 
tion of the admission of Japanese. labor- 
ers. On the same day the bill, with the 
amendment, was reported to the Senate. 
Mr. Tillman, Mr. Bacon, and some other 
Democrats sought by filibustering meth- 
ods to prevent prompt action. Obstruc- 
tion ceased on the 15th, when it became 
known that an extra session would be 
called after March 4th if final action 
should not be taken before adjournment. 
3itter speeches were made on the 16th 
by several Democrats. Mr. Dubois as- 
serted that Japanese immigrants were 
more objectionable than Chinese, for 
moral as well as for economic reasons. 
Mr. Patterson said that the granted 
power could not be exercised by the Pres- 
ident without giving offense which might 
cause war. Mr. Carmack remarked that 
the Federal Government and a sovereign 
State had been browbeaten by a foreign 
Power into surrendering the ' State’s 
right to control its own affairs. Mr. 
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Culberson supported a movement for a 
bill to exclude Japanese coolies, and 
upon a point of order. relating to the 
consideration of such a bill the only vote 
was taken. The Senate thus indirectly 
approved the Government’s pending 
proposition by a vote of 45 to 24, sub- 
stantially upon party lines, and then the 
amended bill was passed without a di- 
vision. Similar action in the House is 
expected. This, it is understood, will 
be followed by concessions in San Fran- 
cisco, a dismissal of the test suits at law, 
and the negotiation of a treaty with 
Japan. 
Sd 


There was sent to Washing- 
ton, from Boston, on the 12th, 
a tariff petition signed by Gov- 
ernor Guild and 221 of the 280 members 
of the Massachusetts Legislature, includ- 
ing the President of the Senate and the 
Speaker of the House. In the Legisla- 
ture there are 203 Republicans, and the 
names of 154 of them were attached to 
the petition, which was addressed to 
President Roosevelt and Congress. It 
approves “the principle of the creation of 
maximum and minimum schedules, to be 
applied without the intervention of 
treaties” in granting reductions in return 
for concessions from other countries. It 
continues as follows: 

“We further favor the establishment of a 
tariff commission that shall impartially imves- 
tigate and report from time to time to Con- 
gress when schedules appear to be in need of 
modification, where duties once needed for the 
protection of American industries have become 
or may become obsolete or unnecessary, or, on 
the other hand, where new industries may re- 
quire new protection or new expenses may cali 
for further revenue. 

“We respectfully urge upon the President 
and the Congress immediate action along these 
lines, and should the limitation of time make 
this impossible in the present session of Con- 
gress, we respectfully petition the President to 
use the powers placed in his hands for the con- 
— of this subject without further de- 
ay. 

In an address at a Republican banquet, 
last week, Governor Guild said: “If the 
Republican party does not grasp this 
question of tariff revision and settle it, 
some other party will, and we shall then 
risk the same industrial smash-up that 
came when, in 1893, revision was en- 
trusted to a party sincere in protest but 
insufficient in constructive statesman- 


Tariff 
Revision 


ship.” Ten of the eleven Republican 
members of the House from Wisconsin. 
together with Senator La Follette, are on 
record in favor of revising the tariff at 
an extra session of Congress, beginning 
shortly after March 4th next. In the 
course of debate, last week, Senator 
Spooner said he thought many of the 
present duties were too high. He has 
since remarked that there will be no 
extra session for tariff revision. 


Js 


President Roosevelt sent 
=: ne yes wig to Congress, on the 13th, 
Y a long message pointing 
out the urgent need of legislation con- 
cerning the public lands. Much of this 
message relates tg land containing coal. 
“Mineral fuels, like the forests and 
navigable streams,” the President says, 
“should be treated as public utilities.” 
This, he continues, is generally recog- 
nized abroad, where some Governments 
are trying to regain that control of fuel 
resources which was unwisely permitted 
years ago to pass into private hands. 
Our own Government “should not now 
repeat the mistakes of the past:” 

“Let us not do what the next generation. can- 

not undo. We have a right to the proper use 
of both the forests and the fuel during our 
lifetime, but we should not dispose of the birth- 
right of our children. If this Government sells 
its remaining fuel lands they pass out of its 
future contgol. If it now leases them we retain 
control, and a future Congress will be at lib 
erty to decide whether it will continue or 
change this policy.” 
Such a leasing system as he proposes, he 
says, is by no means an untried policy. 
For fifteen years coal has been mined 
under Government leases in Australia. 
This method is now used in all the great 
coal-producing countries of Europe 
(Great Britain excepted) and in other 
British colonies besides those of Austra- 
lia. 

“It may be fairly claimed among the advan- 
tages of the leasing system that (1) it will 
facilitate the working? under favorable condi- 
tions, of coal deposits for local markets by 
miners without large capital, as no land-pur- 
chase money would be required and the small 
royalty charged would be paid out of the earn- 
ings; (2) it will facilitate larger operations, as 
the leases cculd be made sufficiently liberal in 
the matter of time, area, and other conditions, 
to induce healthy competition and meet all real 
demands, and yet in all cases the general su- 
pervision of the Government could be such as 
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to (3) prevent waste in the extraction and han- 
dling of these fuels; (4) the system can be 
operated in suchamanner as to prevent the evils 
of monopolistic control; (5) that it will permit 
the Government to reserve from general use 
fuels especially suitable for metallurgical and 
other special industries, and (6) it will enable 
the Government to protect the public against 
unreasonable and discriminating charges for 
fuel supplies.” 

Private holdings of coal lands in the 
West amount to not less than 30,000,000 
acres, or about one-half of the total area 
of coal and lignite. With the remaining 
half reserved and leased by the Govern- 
ment, it can be shown in the near future 
whether private ownership or the leasing 
system is to be preferred for the public 
yvood. “It would surely be greatly to the 
advantage of this country,” the President 
says, “if some, at least, of the coal fields 
of the East, and especially of the anthra- 
cite fields, had been left under the con- 
trol of the Government. Let us provide 
in the West against a recurrence of the 
conditions which we deplore in the East.” 

“TI cannot too emphatically say that all laws 

which merely seek to prevent monopoly or the 
mishandling of the public by forbidding com- 
bination, are certain to fail of their purposes. 
An experience with the Interstate Commerce 
and Anti-Trust laws shows that what is needed 
is not prohibition of all combinations, but such 
supervision and control over combinations, and 
over corporations entering into them, as will 
prevent the evils, while giving to the public the 
advantages, of combination.” 
He would have the public pasture lands 
controlled by grazing leases and under 
small fees, but with due regard for the 
homesteader and small stockman. Ask- 
ing for an additional appropriation of 
money needed for the detection and pre- 
vention of fraud, he says: 

“I wish to express my utter and complete 
dissent from the statements that have been 
made as to there being but a minimum of fraud 
in the actual working of our present land laws 
I am exceedingly anxious to protect the inter- 
ests of bona fide settlers and to prevent hard- 
ship being inflicted upon them. But, surely, 
we are working in their interests when we try 
to prevent the land which should be reserved 
for them and for those like them from being 
taken possession of for speculative purposes, or 
obtained in any fraudulent fashion.” 
Referring to examples of fraud, he sum- 
marizes the results of an examination of 
the record in four districts, where the 
law had not been complied with in more 
than half of the 2,300 cases reported, and 
in “very many cases deliberate fraud” 
was found. “It is the earnest wish of the 
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Administration,” he says in conclusion, 
‘to discontinue the advertisement of 
fraud in connection with the public land 
system ; but the only way to accomplish 
this is by putting a stop to the fraud it- 
self.” 
s&s 

Because of a _ misunder- 
standing, the members of 
the present Isthmian Canal 
Commission who were appointed in re- 
cess, and whose appointments were not 
confirmed at last year’s session of Con- 
gress, were neither re-appointed after ad- 
journment (on June 30th) nor renomi- 
nated at the beginning of the session now 
in progress. It is said that on this ac- 
count they have been holding office with- 
out legal authority since June 30th, when 
their appointments lapsed for lack of 
confirmation, but it is not expected that 
the legality of any of the Commission’s 
acts will be questioned. On the 14th 
the President nominated to be members 
of the Commission, Chairman Shonts, 
Chief Engineer Stevens, General Hains, 
Admiral Endicott, B. M. Harrod, Col. 
W. C. Gorgas and Jackson Smith. The 
first five are now members. Colonel 
Gorgas (Assistant Surgeon-General, U. 
S. A.) is the chief sanitary officer on the 
Isthmus. Mr. Smith has charge there 
of labor, quarters and subsistence. Mr. 
Shonts will retire on March 3, and it is 
intended that Engineer Stevens shall 
then become chairman. In a letter to 
the Commission, Engineer Stevens char- 
acterizes as “absolutely and unqualifiedly 
false” certain reports in the press that 
mud and water were encountered in drill- 
ing for the foundations of the locks and 
the great dam at Gatun. He adds: 

“The drills have passed thru nothing and 
encountered nothing excepting the material I 
have described and the samples of borings 
which I have sent you. Nothing in any in- 
vestigation which has been made during the 
last year and a half has tended to show but 
that the foundations of the Gatun locks will 
be as solid as the eternal hills, and any state- 
ments to the contrary are either the products 
of diseased imaginations or willful lies.” 

At a recent hearing before the 
House Committee, Secretary Taft ex- 
plained the form of contract upon which 
bids have been submitted, and gave his 
reasons for preferring the contract plan. 
It was probable, he said, that if the 
Oliver bid should be accepted, the con- 
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tractor would receive his percentage on 
$60,000,000 or $70,000,000, amounting 
to about $4,500,000 in all. In his opin- 
ion, there was nothing in the contract 
form or in the laws to prevent the em- 
ployment of Chinese by the contractor. 
in any case, the eight-hour law would be 
operative, as at.present. It appears that 
the contractor is permitted to manufac- 
ture on the Isthmus the 4,500,000 bar- 
rels of cement that will be required, if 
he desires to do so, but cement so pro- 
duced must be in every way acceptable to 
the Commission. 


— There is much interest 
a ne aps thruout the archipelago 
in the political campaign 

with reference to the coming election of 
members of the new Assembly. The 
National Progressive party is composed 
of those who support the Government 
and its policy. Another, the Union Na- 
tional, has been formed by Dominador 
Gomez. It asks for a definite statement 
by the Government of its purpose con- 
cerning ultimate independence. In the 
province of Occidental Negros, where no 
similar disturbance had occurred in four 
years, a band of Pulajanes, on the 13th, 
attacked and burned two coast towns, 
killing six members of the constabulary. 
In the Senate, at Washington, a bill 


for an agricultural bank in the Philip- . 


pines has been reported. A similar bill, 
introduced some time ago at the sugges- 
tion of the War Department, empowered 
_ the Commission to pass an act for the 
incorporation of such a bank and to 
guarantee income on the investment up 
to 4 per cent. The reported bill (like 
one under consideration in the House 
committee) is quite complicated and im- 
poses many restrictions. The establish- 
ment of such an institution is desired by 
the War Department in order that hold- 
ers of land may obtain loans at reason- 
able rates upon land security. 


ed 
A collision, followed by great 
loss of life, occurred on the 
night of the 11th at the eastern 
end of Long Island Sound and within a 
few miles of Block Island. The side 
wheel passenger steamship “Larchmont,” 
of the Joy Line, on her way from Provi- 
dence to New York. was struck by the 


Collision 
at Sea 
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three-masted schooner “Harry Knowl- 
ton,” and she went down in ten minutes. 
The collision took place at about II p. m. 
It was a clear night, and it is known that 
each boat was sighted by the other some 
time before they met. It has not yet been 
ascertained who deserves to be blamed 
for the collision. There appears to be no 
way of finding out just how many pas- 
sengers were on board. The number was 
at least 130, and the officers and crew 
were 30 more. Of all these, only 17 were 
saved., Nine of these were passengers. 
The bodies of 76 of the dead have been 
recovered. Many were washed ashore ; 
others were found in the steamship’s 
boats and on her. life-rafts, frozen to 
death. The temperature was below zero, 
and there was a sharp wind. A majority 
of those who left the “Larchmont” be- 
fore she went down were in their night 
clothes and they perished before reaching 
land. It is known that two who were 
in the boats committed suicide because of 
their intense suffering. There is testi- 
mony from survivors that the captain, 
George McVay, was one of the first to 
leave the ship, and that the officers with 
him prevented at least one woman from 
entering their boat. McVay got safely 
to shore. He asserts that he and his as- 
sociates sought to save passengers, but 
were blown away from the ship by the 
gale. The “Larchmont” was twenty-two 
years old and was not so fitted with 
water-tight compartments that she could 
keep afloat after such a collision. 

On the 16th, a New York Central express 
bound for White Plains was wrecked 
near 205th street, in the Borough of The 
Bronx. This was the second trip of the 
electric motor in connection with this 
train, and there is evidence that the speed 
was excessive. Four passenger cars 
were thrown from the track and dragged 
for a long distance. Twenty passengers 
were killed and more than 150 were in- 
jured. 


s&s 


Dense tn War between Nicara- 
Contins Anois and Honduras has 

been prevented by pres- 
sure which the two little republics could 
not resist. After their arbitration tribu- 
nal had given up its task, and while each 
republic was hurrying its army to the 
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boundary, they received from the United 
States, Mexico, Salvador, Guatemala and 
Costa Rica an identical note urging them 
to keep the peace and suggesting a fur- 
ther resort to arbitration. This action 
was the result of a conference at Wash- 
ington between Secretary Root and the 
Ambassador from Mexico. It had the 
desired effect. Dispatches from the 
Presidents of the two republics say that 
peace is assured. It is now expected 
that the new treaty with Santo Domingo 
will be ratified before March 4th. Re- 
ports from Washington say that all of 
the Republican Senators and a sufficient 
number of Democrats have agreed to 
vote for it. We gave last week the lead- 
ing provisions of the treaty. In addition 
to those already mentioned, Santo Do- 
mingo is bound not to incur new debts 
or to modify her import duties, while the 
treaty is in force, except by consent of 
the President of the United States. 


& 


The opening of the 
Houses of Parlia- 
ment by the King 


The Reform in the 
House of Lords 


and Queen of England was not as spec- 
tacular as was expected, on account of 
the rain and mud, but the Speech from 
‘the Throne was of unusual importance, 
especially on account of its reference to 


impending constitutional changes. The 
King referred to the Kingston earth- 
auake in the following words, empha- 
sizing his thanks by a slight bow to Am- 
hbassador Whitelaw Reid, who was seat- 
ed with the Diplomatic Corps: 


“The earthquake at Kingston adds one more 
to the series of calamities that Jamaica and 
the other colonies in the West Indies have 
experienced. I regret the-deplorable loss of 
life and the destruction of property. I have 
‘een with satisfaction that the emergency has 
been met by the Governor and his officers with 
courage and devotion and by the people with 
self-control. The occasion called forth many 
proofs of practical good will from all parts of 
my empire, and I recognize with sincere grati- 
tude the sympathy shown by the people of the 
United States and the assistance promptly of- 
fered by their naval authorities.” 


\fter referring to the visit of the Amir 
of Afghanistan to India, the King stated 
that some changes in governmental meth- 
ods of India were under consideration, 
bringing them more in accordance with 
the wishes of the natives. The King also 
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mentioned the proposed measures “‘for 
further associating the people of Ireland 
with the management of their domestic 
affairs and otherwise improving their 
system of government in its administra- 
tive and financial aspects,” and for the 
reform of university education in Ire- 
land. The paragraph in the Speech from 
the Throne which attracted the most at- 
tention was the following: 

“Serious questions affecting the working of 
our Parliamentary system have arisen from 
the unfortunate differences between the two 
houses. My Ministers have this important 
subject under consideration with the view of a 
solution of the difficulty. 

In explaining this, Premier Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman said that the treat- 
ment accorded by the Upper House to 
the Education bill and the Plural Voting 
bill, matters urgent in the present state 
of things, was discreditable, dangerous 
and demoralizing. There must be such 
a readjustment of the relations between 
the two Houses as to enable the Govern- 
ment to carry out the wishes of the peo- 
ple with a reasonable harmony. He ad- 
mitted that the Government was opening 
enormous questions, but it was quite 
aware of the importance and seriousness 
of them. Sir Henry said that it was 
sometimes thought that the House of 
Lords acted as a watchdog guarding the 
statute books against mischievous and 
undesirable measures, but the prolonged 
somnolence of the watchdog was now 
suddenly succeeded by an access of bit- 
ter ferocity. He did not know whether 
somnolency or ferocity furnished the 
better ground for complaint, but the 
combination of the two was perfectly in- 
tolerable. He was not sure that he would 
not rather have a constitution where the 
representative body was very much under 
the control of the Sovereign than under 
the control of another chamber. Mr. 
Balfour, in replying for the opposition, 
said that he too felt assured that the 
country desired a change, but it was not 
of the House of Lords, but of the House 
of Commons. Lord Lansdowne, in the 
House of Lords, said that the Lords were 
left in entire ignorance of the direction 
in which the solution of the question was 
to be sought. It was deeply rooted in 
the public mind that whatever dangers 
were to be apprehended from an unre- 
formed House of Lords were nothing 
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compared with those arising from an un- 
restrained House of Commons. 


st 


As foreshadowed by 
the Speech from the 
Throne, the Govern- 
ment is taking up the Irish question as its 
first task. Mr. Augustine Birrell, who 
succeeds Mr. Bryce as Chief Secretary 
for Ireland, gave notice in the House of 
Commons that a bill would be introduced 
by the Government to establish an Irish 
Council. It had been at first proposed to 
make this Council entirely nominative, 
but John E. Redmond declared that the 
Irish party could not support such a bill ; 
accordingly it was modified to make it 
partly elective and partly nominative. 
The Council will have extensive admin- 
istrative but limited legislative powers. 
In the discussion Mr. Birrell placed him- 
self upon record as a home ruler, in the 
following words: 

“The Prime Minister and myself are_per- 
fectly satisfied that the only solution that 
would give satisfaction to the majority of the 
population of Ireland would be what is gen- 
erally called a Home Rule Parliament. This 
being so, the Prime Minister would never 
make himself responsible for any measure 
which might obstruct or interfere with the 
fulfilment of these hopes.” 

Another radical measure in regard to 
Ireland is the announcement by Mr. Bir- 
rell that a bill will be introduced giving 
the Government power to take over the 
management of the estate of Lord Clan- 
ricarde. Mr. Birrell said that in India 
_such measures had been found useful in 
preventing injury to property and tenants 
in the case of insane and drunken rajahs. 
Mr. Birrell added: 

“I feel no aversion to make myself respon- 
sible for the passage through this House of a 
bill which would propose to treat Lord ‘Clanri- 
carde after the fashion of the Bombay Court 
of Wards. I would not propose to expro- 
priate him, I would simply take from him the 
management of his estate. It has been pointed 
out that this estate is haunted by the ghosts 

‘of murdered men. It is not for us or for any- 
body to determine who are the real murderers. 
It is enough to know that such an estate is a 
danger to the community.” 

Lord Clanricarde in a newspaper inter- 
view denounces the measure as an atroc- 
ity of Indian barbarism. The estate of 
the Marquis of Clanricarde comprises 
52,601 acres and is estimated to bring in 
over $104,000 a year in rents, The Mar- 
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quis has been in Ireland only once in his 
life—to attend the funeral of his father, 
thirty-three years ago, and he refuses to 
make any repairs in the houses of the 
two towns on his property. The people 
are practically pauperized and over 360 
families have been evicted by force. The 
Marquis is seventy-four years old, un- 
married and lives in seclusion, devoting 
himself to picture collecting. The 
women suffragists of England are very 
bitter against the Liberal party because 
of its refusal to take up their cause, 
notwithstanding the fact that they 
have usually favored it in political ad- 
dresses. Two different methods are be- 
ing adopted by the women for proving 
their power. One is to work against the 
Liberal candidates in any election for 
Parliament, and another is to invade the 
Houses of Parliament by a large delega- 
tion, and so attract public attention. The 
latter group, popularly known as the 
Suffragettes, organized an attack upon 
Parliament on the evening of February 
13th, which lasted for six hours, and was 
only dispersed by the police reserves and 
a cavalry charge. Their leader was the 
aged Mrs. Despard, a sister of General 
French. Following her marched several 
hundred women, arm in arm, singing 
“John Brown’s Body.” The _ police 
formed in front of all of the entrances 
to the Parliament buildings and repelled 
the women as they charged, arresting 
those who showed violence. As rapidly 
as the crowd of women was pushed 
away by the advance of .the mounted 
police they collected in other places, and 
finally had to be carried bodily to jail. 
screaming, kicking and tearing the 
clothes of the police. Altogether 56 
Suffragettes were arrested and subjected 
to a fine of $5 to $10 each, with the 
alternative of a fortnight or a month in 
prison. They all chose imprisonment 
rather than promise to obey “any 
man-made law.” In the House of 
Commons Hon. Claude Hay, Conserva- 
tive, and James Keir Hardie, leader 
of the Labor Party, called attention 
to the disturbances and protested against 
using the House of Parliament as a 
fortress filled with police to protect 
their members against women. In re- 
ply Home Secretary Gladstone said that 


he had little knowledge of what was 
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going on outside, but that the measures 
employed were for the general conven- 
ience of the members, and he was sure 
no unnecessary violence had been used. 
Keir Hardie attempted to make a speech 
at Cambridge University, in Guild Hall, 
but the students of the university made 
such an uproar that he could scarcely be 
heard. Ths girls from Girton College, 
in the galleries, cheered his advocacy of 
women suffrage, but the male students 
threw oranges and lumps of sugar at him 
and attempted to break up the meeting 
by a bomb generating hydrogen sulfid. 


a 


The divergence of views 
between Premier Clemen- 
ceau and his Minister of 
Education and Public Worship continues 
to increase and the fall of the Cabinet is 
considered liable to occur at any time. 
.M. Briand has been conducting nego- 
tiations with Cardinal Richard, Arch- 
bishop of Paris and the head of the 
Roman Catholic hierarchy in France, and 
it is reported that they have come sub- 
stantially to an agreement as to the form 
of lease of the churches. The conces- 
sion made by M. Briand is said to be that 
in case of the death or removal of a par- 
ish priest the mayor will ‘be obliged to 
accept as his successor, under the terms 
of the same lease, any priest designated 
by the Bishop. The leases are to be for 
a term of eighteen years. M. Clemen- 
ceau objects to any concessions to the 
Church or negotiations with the. eccle- 
iastical authorities, and wishes to submit 
the modified lease to the Chamber of 
Deputies before adopting it. The sup- 
plementary separation bill introduced by 
Briand, doing away with the necessity of 
notification for the holding of public 
ineetings, was passed by the Chamber, 
hut rejected by the Senate. The measure 
is a very sweeping reform, because it 
vives to the French people for the first 
time liberty of public assembly unre- 
strained by the Government. The point 
objected to by the Senate is the clause 
permitting unauthorized public meetings 
“at any hour” of the day or night. The 
opposition to the Government is largely 
due to financial interests, which are 
alarmed at the proposed income tax. It 
is hoped by the financiers that if the pres- 
cnt Government can be overthrown the 
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fncome tax feature will be allowed to 
lapse. In case Clemenceau is put out, 
Briand is likely to head the new cabinet. 
The papers seized at the Nunciature’ in 
Paris by the French Government when 
Mgr. Montagnini, the Secretary, was ex- 
pelled, have been under examination by 
the Government and are reported to 
prove that the Vatican has been, for the 
last two years, actively interfering in the 
internal politics of France, Spain and 
Germany. It is officially explained that 
the diplomatic correspondence preceding 
the rupture of the relations between 
France and the Vatican has been main- 
tained inviolate, but 1,590 documents of 
later date have been retained by the Gov- 
ernment and may be published. Mme. 
Sarah Bernhardt has been appointed 
Professor of Dramatic Declamation at 
the Conservatory of Music and Declama- 
tion. The appointment was made in 
order that she might receive the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor. The Chancellery 
refused to accept of her nomination for 
that decoration on the ground that it 
could not properly be given to an actress. 


as 


Prof. Frederick de 
Martens has_ been 
making a tour of 
European capitals as'a special commis- 
sioner of the Russian Government to dis- 
cuss the program for the next interna- 
tional conference, called by the Czar to 
meet at The Hague. Professor de Mar- 
tens is one of the leading authorities of 
the world on international law, and is a 
member of the French Institute and of 
the Permanent International Court of 
Arbitration at The Hague. Interviewed 
in Paris by Le Temps on his mission, he 
said: 


De Martens on the 
Hague Conference 


“I am charged by the Imperial Government 
to prepare the ground for the approaching 
conference, to prevent misunderstanding 
among the principals interested by precise ex- 
planations, and to avoid any surprises and 
equivocations which might arise in the course 
of the debates. I have just come from Ber- 
lin, where I conferred with the German Gov- 
ernment and with Mr. Charlemagne Tower, 
who was empowered by the United States to 
discuss the subject with me. Last spring the 
Imperial Government of Russia invited not 
merely as the first time the Powers repre- 
sented at St. Petersburg, but all the Powers 
without any exception to unite in a conference 
designed ‘to give a new development to the 
humanitarian principles which served as a 
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basis of the work of the great International 
Reunion of 1899.’ Our program was intended 
to include. precise questions susceptible, it ap- 
peared to us, of positive regulations, as, for 
example, improvements in international litiga- 
tion and the laws of war on land and sea. No 
objections, I believe, have been presented upon 
any of these points. All of the participating 
States accept the discussion of the program 
established by us. 

“Now the question is complicated by the 
fact that from two quarters, from London and 
Washirgton, an intention has been ceailioned 
to introduce into the program problems which 
we have deliberately concluded ought not to 
be put there. The first of these problems is 
that of the limitation of armaments, and the 
second is the Drago Doctrine. Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman in his speeches has 
pledged himself to introduce into the confer- 
ence a motion in favor of limitation. Analo- 
gous manifestations on the part of Mr. Roose- 
velt authorizes us to think that he has the 
same intention. The President of the United 
States also proposes to demand the discussion 
of the Drago Doctrine by the conference. 
That is the question whether it is legitimate 
to emply force to compel the States of South 
America to pay their debts. Drago, in the 
doctrine which bears his name, has sustained 
the negative. The United States reserves the 
right to put this problem before the Con- 
ference. 

“It appears to me that the discussion of 
these matters, and especially the limitation of 
armaments, can under present circumstances 
liave no practical result.. That is why my Gov- 
ernment has not put them in the program, and 
I have reason to believe that this opinion is 
shared by a great number of other Powers. 
Berlin thinks as we do on this subject. It is 
desirable in such a large assemblage as this 
not to consider any problems which cannot be 
settled. That of the limitation of armaments 
is of this kind, because the opposition of a 
single Power would be sufficient to prevent its 
settlement, and besides, whatever effort may 
‘tbe made to preserve its judicial character, it 
has essentially a political bearing. 

“In any case, P “insist upon this point—the 


Imperial Government of Russia does not con- 
sider that it has the right of excluding from 
the debates a question of this kind or any 


other. If it were otherwise, the reunion of 
the Conference would be quite compromised. 
All we demand is the avoidance of surprises 
and coups. My mission has for its object to 
remove this risk. We do not oppose even the 
discussion of problems which we consider ac- 
tually insoluble, such as that of the limitation 
of armaments, but we desire that the coun- 
tries which have the intention of engaging in 
these discussions should tell us exactly on 
what ground they place themselves, what are 
their views and what are their propositions, in 
erder to insure the order and efficiency of the 
labors of the Conference. We have not spoken 
and we will not speak of the limitation of 
armaments, because we think that this in- 
teresting problem is not yet ripe, and because 
we know that some Powers, notably Germany, 
do not desire to take it up. We respect the 
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right of either England or the United States 
or of any country to demand its inclusion in 
the subjects for discussion. We only insist on 
making definite the conditions under which 
this problem, not anticipated by Russia, shall 
be brought forward by others. France and 
Russia are now, as in 1899, absolutely in ac- 
— on these questions, in general and in 
etail.” 


* 


Porden The anti-clerical demonstra- 
Notes tion on the three hundred and 
seventh anniversary of the 
burning of Giordano Bruno by the In- 
quisition took place in Rome and other 
Italian cities on February 16th, but for- 
tunately did not result in as much dis- 
order as had been anticipated. A pro- 
cession of 10,000 to 15,000 persons, with 
20 bands of music and 120 flags, marched 
thru the streets of Rome and deposited 
30 wreaths upon the Bruno monument. 
Afterward they went to the Capitol, 
drove the police from the loggia and 
planted there the red republican flag. 
Signor Ferri, one of the leaders of the 
Socialists in the Chamber of Deputies, 
addressed the crowd from this loggia, 
where Rienzi made the famous speech 
that aroused Rome.——The demand of 
Germany that Fehmi Pasha, Chief of the 
Secret Police of Constantinople, should 
be punished because he ordered the seiz- 
ure of the cargo of a German steamship 
about to leave for Hamburg, was met by 
the usual Turkish policy of interminable 
correspondence and delay. Finally the 
German Ambassador presented an ulti- 
matum to the Porte, demanding action 
within three days. This resulted in the 
immediate banishment of Fehmi Pasha 
to Mudania. The primary elections 
for delegates to the Electoral College in 
Russia have nearly all been held anc 
indicated that about two-thirds of the 
new Duma will be in. opposition to th< 
Government. The Constitutional Demo- 
crats will be the leading party. Mr. 
Vadovoseff, the radical leader, says that 
the first Duma was a Duma of anger, the 
second will be a, Duma of vengeance. 
Alexis Aladyin, the leader of the peas- 
ants in the last Duma, is now in the 
United States, lecturing on Russian con- 
ditions and collecting money for the pur- 
pose of remedying them. He states that 
a million people are likely to die of 
starvation in Russia next spring. 
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BY J. O. HAMMITT 


[The following article gives a full account of the activity of the Legislative Committee 


of the Citizens’ Union during the past four years at the State Legislature at Albany. 


It is 


the pioneer work of its kind in this country and its remarkable success deserves the atten- 
State 
The author of this article is the Albany correspondent of the 


tion of all our reform organizations and good government clubs watching National, 


or Municipal Legislatures. 
Brooklyn Times.—Ep1rTor. ] 


Albany by the Citizens’ Union of 
New York City, furnishes an ob- 

ject lesson for other States. This lobby 
was the first of its kind to be established, 
and its most interesting feature is suc- 
cess. Its growth and influence go to 
show what results cam be accomplished 
by a small group of conscientious men. 
They have established a bureau as sys- 
tematic and efficient as that of any rail- 
road lobby in the Empire State. Every 
measure they have attacked in the four 
years during which the People’s Lobby 
has been at work has failed of passage. 
Legislators whose records were unsavory 
owe and attribute their defeat, in some 
instances, mainly to the People’s Lobby. 

These accomplishments, the record of 
but four years of effort, make it well 
worth while to study the history and the 
methods used. 

The idea originated tee the work of 
a committee of lawyers in New York 
City who made a careful study of rail- 
road legislation and discovered that some 
apparently slight amendments had been 
made almost annually, of which the pub- 
lic had heard nothing, and many of 
which were really of the greatest signifi- 
cance, tho their effect could not be read- 
ily seen by any but trained lawyers. 

The Citizens’ Union, an organization 
devoted to the betterment of municipal 
government, became at about this time 
much interested in legislation, because of 
the custom, which had grown to be very 
popular, of trying to govern the city 
from the State capital by special legisla- 
tion. R. Fulton Cutting, the leader of 
the Citizens’ Union movement, requested 
Julius Henry Cohen, one of the lawyers 
most interested in the transit movement, 
to take the chairmanship of a Committee 
on Legislation of the Citizens’ Union. 
Mr. Cohen unfolded a plan for a People’s 


TT" People’s Lobby, maintained in 


Lobby which surprised Mr. Cutting. 
The latter, however, was convinced of 
the merits of the scheme, and Mr. Cohen 
was given carte blanche authority to or- 
ganize his committee and the People’s 
Lobby. This he did in time for active 
work at the session of 1904. 

During the first two sessions—those of 
1904 and 1905—a number of very bad 
bills affecting New York City were in- 
troduced in the Legislature. The corpo- 
rations that wanted them used every 
method known to corporations to secure 
their passage. So important did it be- 
come to defeat thése measures that the 
Citizens’ Union and other civic organi- 
zations devoted to them all of their en- 
ergy. Among them were railroad law 
amendments cleverly couched in general 
language, with the particular purpose of 
each so deeply hidden that it was safe 
from discovery by any person not an ex- 
pert in the reading of “blind bills.” The 
Committee on Legislation, thru its repre- 
sentative in Albany, was quickly apprised 
of the introduction of every one of these 
measures, and statements were given to 
the public press calling attention to the 
hidden purposes of the proposed amend- 
ments. Public opinion was aroused. 
Such organizations as the Citizens’ 
Union, People’s Institute, Board of 
Trade and Transportation, West Side 
Transit Reform Committee of One Hun- 
dred and the City Club organized oppo- 
sition and held mass meetings. Hear- 
ings were demanded and the bills were 
beaten, the first check in years to the de- 
mands of New York City transit com- 
panies for legislative assistance. At an- 
other time a special train carried to Al- 
bany a delegation of five hundred organ- 
ized by the Citizens’ Union to protest 
against vicious tenement house amend- 
ments. Newspaper correspondents _re- 
corded in papers published in the home 
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JULIUS HENRY COHEN. 
Chairman of the People’s Lobby. 


districts of Senators and Assemblymen 
their votes on the measures attacked, and 
fear of being defeated at the next elec- 
tion brought into line on the side of the 
people legislators who had been relied 
upon by the corporations in the years be- 
fore'the People’s Lobby was establishéd. 

One of the’ tenement house amend- 
ments,» to permit the operation of bake 
shops. in non-fireproof tenements, was 
considered particularly dangerous, and it 
was thought the committee to which it 
had been referred would make a favor- 
able ‘report. An argument in its behalf 
was made by paid lawyers, and commit- 
teemen. nodded their heads in approval. 
But before the hearing was over there 
arrived from New York City some of the 
early editions of the afternoon news- 
papers, with accounts of a fire started 
by fat boiling in a tenement, resulting in 
great loss of life. To hold up a copy of 
.one of these newspapers, with its big 
headlines, was sufficient to prevent a 
favorable report on the bill. 

Perhaps the best illustration of how 
the Citizens’’ Union’s committee has de- 
tected and exposed the schemes of the 
corporation lobbyists is furnished by the 


fight over four separate amendments to 
the railroad law, intended to give to the 
Steinway tunnel corporation, which had 
probably forfeited its franchise rights, a 
complete, perpetual franchise. The fou 
bills were introduced by four different 
Senators, and no one of them mentioned 
the name of the corporation which, was 
most interested. 

It is unnecessary to give the details of 
these bills, for they would require tech- 
nical explanation. It is sufficient to say 
that they were of the utmost importance 
to the corporation, and secrecy was es- 
sential to their passage. Neither was it 
clear that the four bills had any relation 
to each other, till it was discovered by 
Travis H. Whitney, secretary of the 
Citizens’ Union Legislative Committee. 

Publicity killed these four measures, 
as it killed the others. Their defeat was 
probably the most notable accomplish- 
ment of the kind to the credit of the 
People’s Lobby. 

The machinery by which the People’s 
Lobby works is not elaborate, but every 
part fits into a necessary place, and every 
part is for work and not for ornament. 


In New York City is the headquarters of 
the Citizens’ Union Committee on Legis- 
lation, compesed almost entirely. of law- 


vers—fifteen in number. In Albany is 
the headquarters of Mr. Whitney, the 
secretary, who has a sufficient staff of as- 
sistants and is registered in the office of 
the Secretary of State as a legislative 
agent. Mr. Whitney’s entire time during 
the session is devoted to the People’s 
Lobby. It is no amateur work he does, 
but requires his attention as fully as any 
railroad corporation demands the atten- 
tion of its paid agent at a State capital. 
Mr. Whitney watches every step in the 
progress of every bill of interest to New 
York City, from its introduction to its 
defeat or its passage and the signing of 
it by the Mayor and the Governor. As 
soon as a bill is printed a copy is sent to 
the member of the Committee on Legis- 
lation who is assigned to the study of 
measures of its class. Thus, one man 
looks after ballot and election bills, an- 
other after code amendments, another fol- 
lows the constructive amendments to the 
railroad law, still another studies the 
special and private amendments to the 
railroad law, another, other public ser- 
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vice bills, another, tax bills, another, 
police bills, another, civil service bills. 
The classification i$ complete and work- 
able. 

By this system, each member of the 
committee becomes a specialist in the par- 
ticular line of work assigned to him. He 
receives weekly from the secretary of the 
committee, who is always on the ground 
at Albany, the bills which it is his busi- 
ness to examine, and a blank form for a 
report. This blank requests him to notice 
how the New York City charter, and the 
rights and powers (including discretion- 
ary powers) of New York City are af- 
fected, and to report of what should be 
the attitude of the Committee on Legis- 
lation. If the bill is one on which the 
committee should take action, favorable 
or unfavorable, the specialist is to report 
on the scope of the bill, its effect, and the 
changes it would make in existing law. 
If it is an important measure, he is to 
brief the points of objection or approval. 
These reports are all filed in such man- 
ner that when reference is made to them 
it can be readily seen when, where and by 
whom the bill was introduced, the subject 
to which it relates, by whom it was ex- 
amined for the committee, when con- 
sidered by the committee as a whole, and 
how acted upon. The reports are re- 
ceived by the secretary in time to make 
up a calendar for discussion at the regu- 
lar meetings of the committee held every 
Friday night. 

Power is freely voted to the secretary 
to take immediate action on any unusual- 
ly pernicious legislation, and this is in 
practice one of the most effective features 
of the work done by the People’s Lobby. 
The secretary maintains the best equipped 
publicity bureau in Albany. He has 
available for every newspaper correspon- 
dent an accurate statement of the provi- 
sions of every bill introduced, within an 
hour after its introduction. These state- 
ments, or abstracts of bills, are relied 
upon by the newspaper men, because they 
have found them always truthful and un- 
biased. They furnish for the aid of the 
People’s Lobby a vehicle of publicity 
which is more powerful than any other 
weapon in the hands of any lobby in AIl- 
bany. So-called “blind” bills, which for- 
merly slipped thru the Legislature un- 
noticed, are almost sure to be immediate- 
ly detected by the expert of the People’s 
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Lobby and the schemes they are intended 
to further are exposed in the newspapers 
the very day they are introduced. 

At the close of the sessions of 1905 and 
1906 the Committee on Legislation pub- 
lished a report, which will appear an- 
nually hereafter, including as one of its 
features a complete record of all the bills 
introduced by senators and assemblymen 
from New York City and a brief estimate 
of the record of each man, with a recom- 
mendation as to whether he should be re- 
elected or defeated. These reports on in- 
dividual members are expressed in the 
shortest possible phrases, and with a 
clearness which is quite remarkable. For 
example. of one senator it said “Has 
great parliamentary and legislative abil- 
ity, which he has used for the most part 
against the public interest; opposed the 
insurance bills at all stages; entitled to 
credit for his hard fight for mortgage tax 
repeal.” Of another “Inactive, ineffi- 
cient, inattentive; should not be re- 
elected.” It can and does praise good 
work as well. Of an Assemblyman it 
said: “Industrious and intelligent; did 
effective work on floor and in committee ; 
services especially valuable in legislation 














TRAVIS H. WHITNEY. 
Secretary of the People’s Lobby. 
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affecting New York City, particularly in 
Rules Committee which has complete 
control during last ten days ; emphatically 
deserves re-election.” 

The independent voters in New York 
City have already learned to heed this re- 
port. Candidates whose re-election was 
recommended spread it broadcast thru 
their districts in the campaign last fall. 
Opponents of legislators whose defeat 
was urged by the People’s Lobby made 
great capital of the report. In some dis- 
tricts the effect was particularly notice- 
able. One Senator condemned by the 
People’s Lobby, ran eight thousand votes 
behind his ticket in a Brooklyn district 
and failed of re-election. Another who 
failed of renomination said to the secre- 
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tary of the Citizens’ Union Committee on 
Legislation, on meeting him afterwards 
in Albany: “I’m not here this year, and 
you’re to blame. When I asked for a 
renomination I was told I couldn’t have 
it because the Citizens’ Union disap- 
proved of me. But it’s all right. You 
were quite accurate about me.” 

It is quite natural that plans should be 
made to extend a People’s Lobby which 
has met with such marked success. A 
number of prominent men will be called 
together in Albany shortly to organize a 
league whose purpose will be to watch 
legislation for the entire Empire State 
as it is now being watched by the People’s 
Lobby for the City of New York. 


Avpany, N. Y. 


Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 


(Born February 27th, 1807) 
BY JOEL BENTON 


Master of stateliest measures, linked to the home and the heart, 

Filled with the tenderest meanings—molded by consummate art— 

That soothe like the patter of rainfalls, which sweeten the earth and the air, 
Or the lisp of the leaves of the forest, when the sky and the landscape are fair. 


Today, not a singer among us can capture his sweetness of strain, 
But echoes of fancy and flourish are proffered again and again, 
Which are merely poetic gymnastics of which we are sated, and tire; 
But never a note from the music that made so appealing his lyre. 


The love of pure woman—the human endeavor for duty and joy, 

The things that enrapture the children, the plays of the girl and the boy, 
How hallowed they were in his vision, how pulsing with pathos their thrill ; 
But now there is none to invoke them, for the lips of the singer are still. 


The Indian, the Blacksmith, Excelsior, Tales of the Sudbury Inn, 

But to name half the themes of our Poet no writer can more than begin; 
The wonders of Dante, Sandalphon, the birds robbed of welcome and place, 
What beauty they had of description, what effluent sweetness and grace. 


No poet was ever more gentle, no spirit of letters so rare; 
The words that he uttered were chrismic; they smoothed off the wrinkles of 


care. 


He sang of life’s blessings and troubles, of summer, of sadness and love, 
And strewed on our path tinted rainbows that reach to the mansions above. 


.-AmeEnia,.N. Y. 








Vicomte Georges D’ Avenel 


Vicomte Georges d’Avenel, who begins a course of lectures on the Economic History of France at 
Harvard University on the 27th of this month, occupies a unique position among French _historians. 
He has attempted to blend sociology with history aud has succeeded admirably in doing so. He has de- 
voted himself for many years to a study and exposition of the social conditions of France from the year 
1200 up to the present. He has compiled tables of the prices of the commonest objects, of salaries and 
incomes and by comparing these figures has arrived at conclusions of the most suggestive nature. “M. 
d’Avenel,” said the late Albert Sorel, himself an eminent historian, ‘does not pretend to formulate inflex- 
ible laws. He wisely limits himself to collating all the individual facts which resemble each other, to 
grouping them, and comparing them with certain well-established facts of a more general nature. He does 
not permit himself to do more than extract from his studies a few judgments upon the past and a few 
opinions regarding the present. If history is to become a science like the natural sciences, it must fol- 
low this route.” The productions of M. d’Avenel which illustrate his method best are a four-volume “His- 
tory of Property, Salaries, Commodities and Prices”; “Peasants and Laborers for the Last Seven Hundred 
Years”; “Private Fortunes During Seven Centuries”; “The French Nobility Under Richelieu,” and a five- 
volume exposition of contemporary life entitled “‘The Mechanism of Modern Life.’”” M. d’Avenel is also 
the author of a two-volume history of the Bishops and Archbissops of Paris, and of a four-volume’ work 
upon Richelieu and the Absolute Monarchy, both of which antedate the full development of his special 
method; of a volume entitled “Administrative Reform,” in which he applied the conclusions of his re- 
searches to the administrative conditions existing in France in the early nineties, and of a social satire, 
The French of My Time,” an exceedingly clever book, which may be regarded as a recreation from his 
severer studies, Auvan F. Sansorn, 





The Youth of Longfellow 


BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 
[Next week Wednesday will be celebrated thruout the land the centenary of the 


birth of Longfellow. 


We are accordingly very glad to be able to present to our readers 


the following article by his close friend, Colonel Higginson, and to reprint an original poem 
of Longfellow in facsimile which appeared in Tue INDEPENDENT after the assassination of 
Garfield, and our accompanying editorial.—Eprror.] 








The year 
when the young 
Professor Longfel- 
low first entered on 
his duties at Har- 
vard College, was 
about the time when 
the ancestral ways 
and traditions, so de- 
liciously described 
by John Holmes in 
his ‘‘Harvard 
Square,” were final- 


1836, 








ly taking farewell. 
The ruffles, the cue, 
the small clothes, the 
bewigged or pow- 
dered head, the cocked hat, had al- 
most disappeared from view. Pro- 
fessor Sales alone wore a cue and 
still availed himself in moments of en- 
thusiasm of his stentorian oath, “Ha! 
ha! By Jorge!” Professor Popkin still 
wore the last of the-cocked hats, the very 
one which is faithfully preserved in the 
Cambridge Public Library; and he still 
turned on the irreverent passer-by who 
designated “him by his accustomed nick- 
name, met now by the angry protest, 
“Who isthat impudent fellow who dares 
to call me ‘Qld Pop? He is not a Harvard 
student!” * But these were the last rep- 
resentatives of-the old tradition. Exit 
the Revolutionary period and enter youth 
and Longfellow. 

Professor Longfellow when he first 
took up his abode in Cambridge at the 
age of twenty-nine bore still less the 
aspect worn by a Harvard student in 
those modest days. Mrs. Craigie, his 
first hostess, thought he had “somewhat 
too gay a look” and had “a fondness for 
colors in coats, waistcoats and neckties.” 
He wrote to his friend, Sumner, who was 
still lingering in Europe: “If you have 
any tendency to curl your hair and wear 
gloves, like Edgar in ‘Lear,’ do it before 
your return.” The simple fact was that 
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LONGFELLOW, 
Taken just after he left 
ollege. 


the time had come after bereavement, 
study and wandering, for reuniting him- 
self with the world and letting his larger 
aims take their course. 

It is not often that a poet’s successive 
steps in literary development were 
marked so definitely during the formative 
period of life as was the case with Long- 
fellow. He wrote to his father, during 
his last year in college (1825) : 


“T most eagerly aspire after future eminence 
in literature; my whole soul burns ardently 
for it, and every earthly thought centers in 
it. There may be something visionary in this, 
but I flatter myself that- I have prudence 
enough to keep my enthusiasm from defeat- 
ing its own object: by too great haste. ¥ 
Let me reside one year at Cambridge. Let 
me study belles lettres, and after that time 
it* will not require a spirit of prophecy to 
predict with some degree of certainty what 
kind of a figure I could make in the literary 
world.” 


The next landmark lies in that touch- 
ing description by his friend, George 
Washington Greene (1836); in dedicat- 
ing a book to the poet, of the day spent 
by the two young men in Naples when 
they compared notes as to their plans of 
life: 

“We talked and mused by turns, till the 
twilight deepened and the stars came forth. 

It was then that you unfolded to me 
your plans of life and showed me from what 
deep cisterns you had already learned to 
draw. From that day the office of literature 
took a new place in my thoughts.” 


Three years later brought a partial re- 


action, and he wrote to his father: “My 
poetic career is finished. Since I left 
America I have hardly put two lines to- 
gether.” It was in prose that his travels 
showed their outcome. But within that 
very year came the period of reaction. 
We now know that the whole impulse of 
“Voices of the Night” came suddenly. 
He writes in his diary (September 11th, 
1839): “I have taken to the Greek poets 
again, and mean to devote one hour ev- 
ery morning to them.” Began today with 
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Anacreon. What exquisite language! 
Why did I ever forget my Greek?” And 
the next day he writes: “I mean to pub- 
lish a volume of poems under the title of 
‘Voices of the Night,’ ” and it is to be no- 
ticed that for once in his life he borrows 
a motto and perhaps the title itself, quot- 
ing also those beautiful lines from the 
Orestes of Euripides beginning 

llorvta, morvia vvé 

urvodoretpa tay moAumovaw Bporar. 


It is true that a few days later he 
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novel, a series of sketches and only one 
poem—possibly a translation. But, no 
matter, the current of his life was deter- 
mined, and he was to be in form as well 
as in feeling, a poet. 

How far was all this new ambition 
from the juvenile period, when he imag- 
ined New England villagers dancing by 
the greenwood tree on a Maine farm, or 
converts the plain Moravian sisters into 
nuns, singing hymns among cowled 
heads in dim, mysterious aisles! Yet he 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW AT 65. 


sketched out a plan of proposed works, 
including a history of English poetry, a 


reprinted those very poems; poets rarely 
fail to do that, for their early admirers 
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would be indignant. Fortunate is it in- 
deed that poets so often unintentionally 
preserve for us some samples of their 
early crudeness as well as some better 
executed work of their maturity. 
Longfellow himself reacted from this 

exaggeration so far that he was often 
afterward reproached for a_ simplicity 
which was really at the basis of his 
power. Sometimes still keener criticisms 
were made. Lord Coleridge wrote to 
Ellis Yarnell, complaining that Whit- 
tier’s poems were not “put together with 
deft plagiarism, like Longfellow,” ignor- 
ing the fact that simplicity itself often 
seems like plagiarism from others who 
also use common words. Longfellow 
was dealing with those who erred in the 
other direction. He wrote in the North 
American Review, criticising those 
“writers turgid and extravagant” who 
were to be found in American literature, 
as, for instance, Chivers. “Is not he who 
thus apostrophizes the clouds, ‘Ye post- 
ers of the wakeless air,’ quite as extrava- 
gant as the Spanish poet who calls a star 
‘a burning doubloon of the celestial 
bank’?”’ Yet Chivers was simply a friend 
and imitator of Poe, and wrote “Eonchs 
of Ruby,” closing with all seriousness, in 
the Poesque dialect : 
“Where the groves by the Ouphantic Fairies, 

Lit up for my Lily Adair, 

For my child-like Lily Adair, 

For my heaven-born Lily Adair, 

For my beautiful, dutiful, Lily Adair.” 


It certainly was a blessing to Amer- 
ican literature that Longfellow erred, if 
he did err, on the side of simplicity, when 
even the prose writers, such as Brockden 
Brown, the ‘novelist, and even George 
Bancroft, the historian, tended to the 
florid, a course which is indeed apt to 
be the first impulse of writers in a new 
country. Even Lowell wavered some- 
times under Poe’s influence, but Long- 
fellow never did. 

But it cannot be denied that this -ex- 
treme simplicity had danger in another 
direction. Longfellow’s translations had 
scarcely a defect, as all agree; but when 
he wrote from his own reveries alone we 
sometimes miss that fresh and vigorous 
handling of outdoor nature which is so 
marked in Browning, Tennyson and 
Lowell. It has never yet been settled by 
botanists precisely what wild flowers he 


‘féllow. 
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meant by “bishops’ caps,” and there is a 
vast difference between Longfellow’s 
gentle and somewhat vague description, 
“Gaze into the summer sky 
Where the sailing clouds went by 
Like ships upon the sea.” 
and the trenchant strokes of Brownting’s 
picture of Etna (in “Sordello”) : 


“Towards him tilting cloudlets prest 
Like Persian ships at Salamis.” 


It must also be conceded that much of 
this indifference as to minute accuracy 
is manifested in the treatment of historic 
and even geographic details by Long- 
Criticisms on this point have 
long and freely been lavished on some 
of his most popular works, as “Evan- 


“geline,” “Paul Revere’s Ride,” “The 
‘Courtship of Miles Standish,” “The 


Rhyme of Sir Christopher. [Gardiner],” 
and, indeed, the “Tales of. a Wayside 
Inn” generally. Yet, after all, it is gen- 
erally recognized that the most rigid 
mathematical or geological precision is 
not always to be demanded of a poet, 
who must rather trust to the rule laid 
down by Habakkuk (ii. 2); “Write the 
vision and make it plain,: upon tables, 
that he may run that readeth it.” Tried 
by this standard, Longfellow is safe. 
Longfellow wrote in his diary, “We 
have but one life here on earth; we must 
make that beautiful. And to do this 
health and elasticity of mind are need- 
ful; and whatever endangers or impedes 
these must be avoided.” Rarely is a 
man’s scheme of life so well fulfilled. In 
Lord Ronald Gower’s “My Reminis- 
cences” he says “If asked to describe 
Longfellow’s appearance I should com- 
pare him to the ideal representations of 
early Christian saints and prophets. 
There is a halo of goodness about him, a 
benignity in his expression which one as- 
sociates with St. John at Patmos saying 
to his followers and brethren ‘Little chil- 
dren, love one another” . . . It 
would be presumptuous for me and out of 
place to do more here than allude to the 
universal popularity of Longfellow’s 
works. Whenever English is spoken, I 
believe it is not an exaggeration to say 
that his works are more popular than 
those of any other living poet.” So 
Holmes wrote of him, after his death: 
“His life was so exceptionally sweet and 
musical that any voice of praise sounds 
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more like a discord after it.” Lowell, at 
Westminster Abbey, said of him: “Never 
have I known a more beautiful character. 
a His nature was consecrated 
ground, into which no unclean spirit 
could ever enter.” 

There was, however, a certain limita- 
tion in his temperament which is best 
stated by that keen critic, the late Mr. 
Horace E. Scudder, who says of Long- 
fellow, “He gave of himself freely to his 


of the talking, while Longfellow, like 
Whittier, was silent in comparison. Go- 
ing to constlt him occasionally at his own 
house in later years, I met with inex- 
haustible kindness and good counsel and 
commonly with too easy praise, and I 
never came away quite disappointed, yet 
sometimes half disappointed as if, after 
all, I had not quite got inside the 
“charmed circle of his mind.” John 
Dwight, the chief musical critic of Bos- 


SKETCH BY LONGFELLOW OF YOUTHS SERENADING MRS. LONGFELLOW’S YOUNGER SISTER. 


intimate friends, but he dwelt, neverthe- 
less, in a charmed circle, beyond the lines 
of which men could not penetrate. 
-_ It is rare that one in our time 
has been the center of so much admira- 
tion and still rarer that one has preserved 
in the midst of it all an integrity of na- 
ture which never abdicates.” This 
touches the point which his greatest in- 
timates were apt to overlook. Every one 
came freely within the circle of his cour- 
tesy, but the inner circle of intimacy few, 
if anybody, attained. Even in conversa- 
tion, he was reticent, not exuberant. At 
the dinner parties of his circle, it was 
Lowell and Holmes who did nine-tenths 


ton, used to say to me that no one did so 
much harm to the cause of music as 
Longfellow, because he praised every mu- 
sician who applied to him for endorse- 
ment. Yet “even his failings leaned to 
virtue’s side.”” I remember how he ap- 
pealed to me repeatedly and successfully 
to insert a certain general officer’s name 
in my “Young Folks’ History of the 
United States,” putting it on the plain- 
tive ground that this officer’s son had felt 
badly at the original omission; and I af- 
terwards learned how he, himself, had 
labored thru the long series of “Poems 
of Places” mainly to furnish employment 
for an impecunious friend. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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Dal Martirio a Questa Pace 


[From an editorial in THe INDEPENDENT of October 6th, 1881.] 


HE delicious sonnet which Mr. Longfel- 
low contributes this week to our col- 
umns, will sing itself into the reader’s 

heart by its own sufficient sweetness; but it 
will grow brighter, sweeter, and more tenderly 
pertinent to the theme when read, as the poet 
evidently designs it shall be, in the light of its 
allusions to the poem of Dante, from which 
the theme is taken and which he himself ren- 
dered into English verse. The line quoted is 
the last in canto XV of the “Paradiso,” and 
we need hardly say that Mr. Longfellow quotes 
from his own version the last line of the son- 
net. 

Our readers will pardon us for recalling to 
their minds that in the previous cantos, Dante 
had ascended to the fourth heaven, or the sun, 
where he beheld himself encompassed by a 
wreath of glorified spirits. From the flashing 
glory one of them, St. Thomas Aquinas, the 
Doctor Angelicus of the medieval theology, 
speaks: 


“Aquinas, am I hight, 
And would’st thou know the names of all the rest? 
Turn thou thine res as I direct thy view. 


Look up thruout the garland of the blest.” 
Doing this, he beheld the 


“fifteen stars, selected out 
Of Heaven’s expanse, so vivid as to chase 
All gloom away.” 


And 
“the opening of that horn 
Which springs uprising from the very pole. 
Round which the Primum mobile is borne.” 
He saw Ariadne, her garland changed by 
Bacchus to a wreath of stars. 
“Earthly beauty is exceeded there.” 
“No pean there, no Bacchus song they raise.” 
Borne upward again in higher flight, so still 
and swift as to annihilate the sense of motion 
and leave only the perception of a new arrival, 
like the experience of a breaking dawn, the 
poet finds himself in the planet Mars, and be- 
held above him, 


“Spangled thickly in Mars’ orb profound, 
. . . that venerable sign displayed, 
Formed by diameters within a round,” 
the cross in a circle, which is the ancient 
symbol of the Christian’s holy warfare. Here 
studded into a glorious cross Dante saw the 
forms of warriors, martyrs, heroes, and great, 
struggling, suffering Christian souls. In the 
medieval mode of viewing things like these, 
the distinction between the symbol and the ob- 
ject, between Christ and the cross, disap- 
peared. There was an epic on the cross, in 
which that sacred wood was treated as a living 
thing and hero, and this is no violent con- 
ception when once we have overcome the dis- 
dinction between the symbol and the object. 
So Dante calls the cross he saw, Christ. In 
these immortal forms, gathered in the resplen- 
dent cross that shown above him, Christ he 
saw beaming in the glory given to his saints, 


while through the cross ran a “gathering mel- 
ody” which ravished him and seemed to cry to 
the heroic constellation, in words said to have 
been taken from an ancient hymn (though, as 
Mr. Longfellow remarks, from what hymn no 
one seems to know): 

“Rise again and victor be.” 


This is the 


“Celestial cross of sacrifice,” 


of which Mr. Longfellow sings, which 
“Spread its protecting arms athwart the skies; 
And, set thereon, like jewels crystal clear, 
The souls magnanimous, that knew not fear, 
Flashed their effulgence on his dazzled eyes.” 
Among these resplendent spirits Dante saw 
his own ancestor, Cacciaguida, of whom noth- 
ing more is known than what appears in this 
canto of the “Paradiso,” that he followed the 
Emperor Conrad to his crusade, was knighted 
and belted for his bravery, and there, where 
he won his glory, lost his life. Cacciaguida is 
the speaker in Mr. Longfellow’s ode. In the 
“Paradiso” he glides down to the foot of the 
shining cross and there talks with Dante. He 
speaks of the grand consolation that for him 
has followed earthly pain. Mr. Longfellow em- 
ploys this thought beautifully and with a mas- 
ter’s hand to serve the purpose of his sonnet, 
and throws it out like a banner in the trium- 
phant lines: 
“This is our consolation; and again 
A great soul cries to us in our suspense! 
‘I came from martyrdom into this peace.’” 
Beautiful, too, are the unspoken allusions of 
this citation and their pertinence to the use 
made of them; for Cacciaguida says that he, 
too, fell when trying to set up law and bring 
in a better order, and that he fell the victim 
of a distant, subtle, scheming power, whose 
policy and interest held back the righteous 
cause he battled for. He tells also of the sim- 
le state from which he came, and describes 
Hiesuiies as no mean counterpart of that yet 
simpler life amid which our President grew 
up. 
“Bellincion Berti saw I go begirt 
With leather and with bone, and from the mirror 
His dame depart without a painted face. 


And him of Moli I saw, and him of Vecchio ~ 

Contented with their simple suits of buff 

And with the spindle and the flax their dames.” 

It may not be out of place to add that Lom- 
bardi has this note in his edition of Dante, 
expressing a pertinent thought, which may 
bring these observations to a close—“Dal 
martirio. Martyrem non facit poena, sed 
causa,’—for we shall lose the ethical im- 
port and the great _ significance of 
this tragic history if we do not bear in mind 
that it was the cause, and not the suffering, 
the moral meaning of his life and not the bare 
fact of his death, that made our President a 
martyr. 

Lu 
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Pragmatism 
BY EDWIN E. SLOSSON. 

















66 HERE is the fire?” yelled the 
\W irreverent undergraduate 
from the windows of the 
chemical laboratory on the fourth floor 
to the crowd hurrying across the campus 
of Columbia University last week. 
“Shut up,” shouted his biological col- 
league from the opposite building. ‘Don’t 
you see the bank’s busting and they are 
making a run on it?” 
Their deductions were erroneous, but 
natural. They might have guessed 


again, and several times, before they 


would have hit upon the right explana- 
tion, that the men and women who were 
packed like dates into Columbia’s largest 
classroom and filled the corridor and ex- 
tended in a cue out into the snow, were 
drawn there by the announcement of a 
course of lectures on philosophy; on the 
nature of reality, the validity of truth, 
the theory of cognition, and the like. 

“Never mind,” said one compressed 
personality to his near neighbor, “I’ve 
seen these popular lecture courses before. 
Tomorrow there will be plenty of room, 
and by the end of the week there will not 
be more than a dozen.” 

By the end of the week the crowd was 
three times as great, filling the large hall 
to which the course had been transferred, 
and by the end of the second week there 
was standing room only in the gallery. 
Of course, the people came out at first to 
see Professor James rather than because 
they were interested in his pragmatic 
philosophy. That could be told by listen- 
ing to the remarks of the assembling au- 
dience. All over the room people could 
be heard repeating to their neighbor one 
of the most pertinent of last century’s 
epigrams : “You understand, this is Will- 
iam James, not Henry. He is the psy- 
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chologist that writes like a novelist, not 
the ” “Yes, I know,” invariably in- 
terposed the friend. 

But they were not so well iniormed as 
to the nature of pragmatism as on the 
distinction between the complemental 
brothers. “I don’t know much about it, 
but I think it has something to do with 
the Austrian succession,” was the reply 
most to be heard at the opening session. 
Dr. Schiller says that the new humanism 
appeals most to the young, the strong 
and the virile. That is probably true, 
but in Professor James’s audiences the 
old, the anemic and the feminine ele- 
ments were also well represented, and 
proved quite as susceptible as their oppo- 
sites to the contagion of the new ideas. 

Certainly Professor James is justified 
in saying that pragmatism is not so much 
a new system of philosophy as it is a 
spiritual tendency, a movement like 
democracy in politics, romanticism in 
literature and evolution in science. It 
shows the same power as these causes 
had in their day to arouse everywhere 
ardent championship and furious opposi- 
tion. In. Florence a group of young 
Italians have formed a Pragmatist Club 
and established a journal, Leonardo. 
The teachers who came under Professor 
Dewey’s influence in the University of 
Chicago are spreading the pragmatic 
spirit thruout the West. In Oxford 
F. C. S. Schiller is undauntedly sound- 
ing his trumpet against the walls of the 
Jericho of scholastic philosophy. | Pro- 
fessor James has resigned his chair at 
Harvard in order to devote himself to 
the propaganda of pragmatism. Pro- 
fessor Ostwald resigned the chair of 
chemistry at Leipzig for much the same 
purpose, believing that science now does 
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ttut need more facts so much as it does 
a new Naturphilosophie to correlate the 
tacts already accumulated. 

It is worthy of note that new human- 
ism did not owe its origin to the study 
of the “humanities.” It is the gift of 
modern science to metaphysics and ethics. 
The ideas that are now shocking the 
cloistered classrooms of philosophy have 
been for many years as commonplace in 
the laboratory as test tubes and galvan- 
ometers. But scientific men did not take 
the trouble to formulate their method. 
They were too busy using it to stop to 
look at it. They were so pragmatic that 
they did not know they were pragmatists. 
It was Wilhelm Ostwald who first saw 
the philosophical significance and scope 
of the method of research used in mod- 
ern science, a method altogether different 
from—indeed, almost opposite to—the 
Baconian method, which, nevertheless, is 
still referred to by literary men as the 
foundation of modern science. 

The layman—and with him must be 
included all those who have merely 
learned ‘science but not used it—talks a 
great deal about “the laws of Nature,” 
which he regards as abstract, immutable, 
universal and eternal edicts, part of 
which are transcribed into the text-books. 
To the working scientists they are only 
more or less convenient formulas; in the 
ultimate analysis mere mnemonic . sym- 
bols, like wbgyor, for stringing together 
facts to make them easier to handle. He 
knows most of them are limited in their 
scope and only approximate in their ac- 
curacy. His chief delight is in discover- 
ing these limitations and irregularities. 
He regards these “laws” with no awe or 
reverence. He has no attachment for any 
of them unless it happens to be one that 
he has formulated himself. If he finds 
a new hypothesis that works better he 
throws the old one aside as he does his 
old model dynamo, or keeps it around as 
handy still for doing some of the common 
work of the laboratory. Theories to the 
scientist are neither true nor false. They 
are only more or less useful. He neither 
believes nor disbelieves them; he only 
uses them. It is, for example, just as 
“true,” using the word in its ordinary 
sense, to say that the sun goes around the 
earth as to say that the earth goes around 
the sun, for-all motion is relative, and we 
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can regard either body as the stationary 
one or both as moving as we choose. 
When we say that the statement that the 
earth moves around the sun is the “true” 
one, we merely mean that it is the more 
convenient form of expression, for on this 
hypothesis the paths of the earth and the 
other planets become circles (or more ac- 
curately speaking, irregular and eccentri¢ 
spirals) while on the other and older 
hypothesis their paths are very compli- 
cated and difficult to handle mathematic- 
ally. The theory that the earth moves 
is not only simpler than that of a sta- 
tionary earth, but it is wider in its scope. 
It explains more, that is, it connects up 
with other knowledge, such as the flat- 
tening at the poles. Copernicus, then, 
did not discover a new fact about the 
solar system. He only invented a lazier 
way of thinking about it. 

The man of science invents an hypo- 
thesis whenever he needs one in his busi- 
ness. It is to him merely a new tool, a 
novum organum. If there is not an ether 
it would be necessary to create one. So 
he did it. He had to have a nominative- 
for the verb “to undulate.” When he 
had created it he saw it was not good. 
The properties with which he endowed it 
were self-contradictory, and it refused 
either to move with the earth or to pass 
thru it. But these theoretical inconsis- 
tences do not bother the physicist much. 
In spite of them the ether is a handy thing 
to have about the laboratory. The scien- 
tist does not abandon a theory because it 
has inconsistences any more than he di- 
vorces his wife because she has incon- 
sistencies. Certainly the physicist did not 
consider himself presumptuous in thus 
creating ether for his own convenience. 
He knew that the ordinary man had in 
the same way invented matter long ago 
for his own convenience. It is a crude, 
inadequate and impossible idea, this naive 
conception of matter as something solid, 
heavy, hard, inert, indestructible, impene- 
trable, colored and surfaced; but it is 
good enough for part of the people all of 
the time and for all of the people part of 
the time. The physicist himself uses it 
for everyday. Only in his rigorous mo- 
ments does he come down to bed rock 
and say with Poincaré, “Mass is a co- 
efficient which it is convenient to intro- 
duce into calculations.” 
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But when the physicist thus reduces 
matter to a small italic m some people are 
sure to say that he is denying the ex- 
istence of matter. What would they say 
about Riemann who considers matter to 
be holes in the ether? A definition is a 
different thing from a denial. There are 
people among us who deny the existence 
of matter and they call themselves 
“Scientists,” too, but they are not the 
ones who are devoting their days and 
nights to the study of the workings of 
matter in order to make it the servant of 
man, 

A professor of chemistry would not 
think of asking his students if the atomic 
theory is true any more than he would 
ask them if the atomic theory is blue. He 
does not care whether they believe the 
atomic theory or not. He only wants 
them to be able to use the atomic theory 
for getting certain valuable results. Con- 
sequently he watches with interest and 
without apprehension the progress of 
discovery in radio-activity which is un- 
dermining the old conception of the atom. 
He would be glad to get rid of the atomic 
theory if he could find something better 
because after all it is a clumsy thing and 
will not hold half the facts he wants to 
put into it. He would have no more hesi- 
tation about dropping it than he has in 
setting down one beaker to pick up a 
larger one when what he has in the first 
is frothing over. He does not want to 
spill anything, but he does not care what 
vessel it is in. Revolutions in science 
never go backwards and they differ from 
political revolutions in that nothing worth 
saving is lost in transition. The new 
theory must always include all that the 
old one does and more. In their struggle 
for existence, formulas fight like snakes ; 
the one that can swallow the other beats. 

So long as this conception of the 
nature of truth was confined to the phy- 
sical laboratory nobody was alarmed, but 
now that it is invading the field of meta- 
physics it is causing a commotion. But 
the present stir is nothing in comparison 
with what will happen when this revo- 
lutionary idea begins to be applied thor- 
oly to ethics and religion, to sociology 
and politics, to history and education, as 
it is likely to be in the next ten years. 
The fight over Darwinism will be to this 


as a kindergarten game to college foot- 
ball. It will be worth living to see. 

The battles of theology and philosophy 
in the past have been fought with weap- 
ons of limited scope, like the sword and 
spear. The pragmatic method is like the 
invention of gunpowder. This new.con- 
troversial weapon carries further and can 
be used by anybody. That is the danger 
of it. In careless hands it may lead to 
intellectual anarchy, to gross superstition 
or to blankest atheism. Properly used, 
it may be the cause of as great progress 
in individual and social ethics as it has 
accomplished in physical science. 

In any case it will not be a purely 
ornamental theory, like so many we keep 
on our mental mantelpieces. The essence 
of pragmatism is action. It values ideas 
by their consequences. Those that have 
no consequences it casts out of considera- 
tion. Peirce, in his original statement of 
the pragmatic method, lays down this 
rule, as given by James: 

“If it can make no practical difference which 
of two statements is true, then they are really 
one statement in two verbal forms; if it can 
make no practical difference whether a given 
statement be true or false then the statement 
has no real meaning.” 

The reader will discover for himself 
the solvent action of this principle if he 
will apply it to any of the old antinomies, 
such as materialism-idealism, fate-free 
will, objective-subjective, monism-plu- 
ralism. If he wants to experiment fur- 
ther with the pragmatic method, let him 
test some of his beliefs with Professor 
James’s formula: 

“The only meaning of truth is the possi- 
bility of verification by experience.” 

Or this: 

“True is a term applied to whatever it is 
practically profitable to believe.” 

When the phrase “the survival of the 
fittest” first came into the world it was 
objected to on opposite grounds. Some 
said it was a truism—too obvious to need 
mentioning and leading to nothing. 
Others said it was false, absurd and 
dangerous doctrine, destructive of all 
morality if followed to its logical conclu- 
sions. It is interesting to note that prag- 
matism is now being met by both these 
objections. If it is new it is nonsense; 
if it is old it is obvious. Between these 
extreme opponents there is the tertium 
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quid, @ more numerous and cautious 
party, which virtually says, “Well, if I 
admit that, what are you going to prove 
by it?” The pragmatist, as one who be- 
lieves in testing a theory by its conse- 
quences, cannot find fault with this atti- 
tude. But apparently one cause of the 
caution with which the new philosophy is 
viewed is that two of its leading advo- 
cates, James and Schiller, are suspected 
of being too fond of spirits, disembodied 
ones, from their connection with the So- 
ciety for Psychical Research. Does the 
acceptance of pragmatism carry with it 
the acceptance of Mrs. Piper? Will we 
not find out too late that we have ad- 
mitted a wooden horse full of spooks? 
If we use the pragmatic method to bol- 
ster up our belief in personal immortal- 
ity, will it not bring in its train the saints, 
the angels and the whole host of devils 
which have been expelled from our theol- 
ogy? And in that case will not our last 
state be worse than the first? 

Dewey’s test of truth is its satisfactori- 


ness, its competency to give adequate 


satisfaction to all legitimate human needs 
and aspirations. The opponents of prag- 


matism interpret this to mean that we 
can believe whatever we please, a denial 
of the imperativeness of truth and duty. 
Dr. Francis Patton of Princeton says it 
means that “religion is any old thing that 


works.” Carried to an extreme in this 
direction it would lead to unlimited indi- 
vidualism in philosophy and anarchy in 
ethics, to Max Stirner’s “My truth is the 
truth.” But the pragmatists check the 
drift in this direction by the observation 
that our life philosophy must be perma- 
nently satisfactory, not the caprice of a 
momentary mood ; it must be satisfactory 
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to the race as well as to the individual ; 
it must not conflict with any of our other 
ideas; it must harmonize with whatever 
we credit in the philosophies of other 
people; it must connect up with all we 
know of the past and with all we can 
foretell of the future. Peirce bases his 
pragmatism on the subordination of indi- 
vidual to collective thought. Carried to 
an extreme in this direction, it would 
lead to religions of authority and con- 
formity. But the pragmatist is never an 
extremist. He always refuses to swim 
out of his depth in the sea of specula- 
tion. ; 

It is too early to tell whither the 
pragmatic movement will lead. It is 
hardly to be defined yet as a philosophic 
system, or even as a school of thought. 
It is rather the future focus of several 
very diverse but converging lines of 
thought. It already has its schism; liter- 
ally, pragmaticism, a narrower term 
which Peirce has recently devised be- 
cause his original word, pragmatism, got 
carried away from him by the sweep of 
the movement. Schiller in England pre- 
fers a still wider term, humanism. Dew- 
ey refuses to wear any tag. Santayana’s 
recently published “Life of Reason” is 
officially declared by its publishers to be 
of a pragmatic character. H. G. Wells, 
in his addresses, “The Discovery of the 
Future” and “The Imperfections of the 
Instrument,” attacks the legal-minded 
man in a distinctly pragmatic way. Ost- 
wald in Germany and Poincaré in France 
are developing the new philosophy on 
its scientific side. In so far as these 
tendencies can be summed up in a phrase 
they may be said to be leading toward 
a utilitarian metaphysics. 

New York City. 





Superwoman 


BY MRS. L. H. HARRIS 


[Ever since Nietzsche startled the world with the idea that there will be in the future 
an Uebermensch who will stand in the same relation to us as we do to the apes, many writ- 
ers have busied themselves with speculations as to what sort of a creature this Superman 
will, or ought to be. They have differed so widely in their definitions that there is room for 
this new suggestion of Mrs. Harris’s.—Eprter.] 


HY is it that nothing is ever said 
\W or written about the super- 
woman? Is she inconceivable, 
or has she been excluded from the cur- 
rent thought by the superman’s con- 
sciousness? We hear more than enough 
about the latter, considering his rudi- 
mentary state. Everybody, from Ber- 
nard Shaw, who is himself one of the 
missing links between moral idiocy and 
degraded egotism, to the Russian mys- 
tics, have been trying to portray him— 
that is, everybody except the women. 
For, however, man may appear to man, 
no woman with a sense of proportion, or 
even a sense of humor, would at this 
stage of his development prefix such an 
hyperbole to the inevitable old Adam in 
him. But, over and above this tittering 
female silence comes the male chorus of 
the superman with ever increasing vol- 
ume. Galton thinks that he may be pro- 
duced by some kind of breeding process, 
just as in the course of enough time we 
may tease nature into hatching out a ter- 
rapin with wings. Dr. Slosson, after 
reading Merejkowski, sees him even 
more clearly and defines him as 
the “arch-egotist-altruist” ; that is to say, 
he is a paradoxical phenomenon uniting 
all the assurance in the world with the 
chief virtue in heaven. 

Now it is certain that since the crea- 
tion of the first woman, man has been 
arch-man, and that this led easily and 
naturally to his becoming the arch- 
egotist is equally certain; but to claim 
that he is also an altruist is to claim for 
him a master’s degree in ethics to which 
he is not entitled. No man is an altruist 
except in the limited sense of bestowing 
all his goods to feed the poor, or, in an 
emergency giving his body to be burned, 
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or in the more academic sense of being 
a partial philosopher of altruism, ready 
to lead a revolution of terrorists or to 
lead a peace congress to advocate a uni- 
versal amnesty—in short, as an altruist, 
he is the most incoherent, contradictory 
barbarian this world has ever produced. 

Besides, altruism, like any other charity, 
begins at home. And man never can be 
superman in the altruistic meaning until! 
he concedes to woman the opportunity 


.to become superwoman as she long ago 


yielded him the condition of being the 
arch-hero of life. 

This brings us to the real difficulty. 
There is not only no such being as the 
superwoman, but there is neither a hint 
nor possibility of her ever existing if the 
human race continues to develop along 
the present selected lines of progress. 
Some people may think that she has al- 
ready existed and passed and that now 
she lies like the pale shadow of immortal 
goodness upon the “dust of centuries 
dark and deep.” They remind us of the 
medieval nuns and mothers. But these 
were only the martyr women, of whom 
the little bird-claw, meager-faced lady of 
modern times who goes about doing tiny 
goodness is but a feeble type. Neither 
is the able, executive woman who gives 
her life to the work of organized charity 
the superwoman. She is merely altruis- 
tic. And all women are by nature altru- 
ists, just as all men are egotists. So far 
they have been the voluntary substance 
out of which the world of men has been 
made. They are born with the inspira- 
tion to sacrifice themselves and with a 
genius for achieving this pathetic end. 
Altruism is not their principle, but their 
motive for existence. But you cannot 
become a superwoman simply by being 
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altruistic. Egotism is also required. 
Now women have always been vain in a 
gentle or flamboyant way, but the differ- 
ence between egotism and vanity is com- 
plete. One is an appeal for admiration, 
the other is an assurance over and above 
all necessity for admiration. One is mere 


tagonism, rather than repose and power. 
The chief charm she has is the unnatural. 
one of being too much like the man, and 
not even the superman. She is at war 
with him on his own grounds for her 
rights, or she has set up to lead him ac- 
cording to her own theories. But her 














MRS. L. H. HARRIS. 


coquetry, the other is something more 
than conquest, it is severe, self sufficien- 
cy. For this reason many think the “ad- 
vanced” woman of the present day is the 
nearest approach we have to the super- 
woman. As a matter of fact, she is fur- 
ther from the ideal than almost any 
other. For she suggests agitations, an- 


whole intellectual importance depends 
upon her unconscious flattery of mascu- 
line vanity. Men are likely to associate 
the advanced woman with the idea of 
superwomanhood, because they are com- 
plimented to find their own kind of 
vagaries in a woman’s head. She is an 
interesting feminine copyright of mascu- 
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line ideas. But that is why she is so far 
from being the superwoman. She is not 
woman enough. This is the trouble with 
various other types of women, more or 
less admirable. They are either aping 
the men too closely because they have no 
intellectual standards of their own, or 
they are working out their small destinies 
limited by the economic, social and- in- 
dustrial conditions for which men are re- 
sponsible. And all the women-righters 
to the contrary, it is safe to persist in the 
statement that these conditions never can 
be changed by female committees, peti- 
tions or conventions, but by the enlight- 
ened will of the superman. So from all 
appearances we have a long time before 
we shall see her. 

But when she comes, what will she be 
like, this altissima-woman? Arch beau- 
tiful, of course, for she will no longer be 
a drudge factor in the industrial world. 
It is so evident from his physique and 
his disposition that man was intended to 
be the bread winner for the world and 
especially for women, who are handi- 
capped by their beauty, their weakness 
and, above all, by their holier vocation. 
Besides, it is profane to destroy beauty 
in a factory or anywhere or in any way 
except for the sake of a greater beauty, 
like the fading of the mother into the 
freshness of her children. 

And she will have that fine emotional 
egotism of the prophets and the poets, 
which shall distill the life of the world 
into the sacrament wine of love. So far 
women have been so handicapped here. 
Love has been such a sad duty for many 
of them; but upon the superman and his 
children she could will it cheerfully like 
a great fortune. The man that is does 
not measure ,up really to a woman’s 


ideality. He is her taskmaster in the in- 
dustrial world, her indifferent lord in the 
home, her cynical traducer, or seducer, in 
society. But when he has the virtue and 
grace to become the superman, she may 
afford the magnificent extravagance of 
superwomanhood. And altruism will 
become so natural that we shall lose the 
whang and whine of the word as we hear 
it now from the lips of a generation who 
know it only as a modified or confused 
form of “canned hypocrisy.” 

Some literalist will, of course, be 
bound by his own narrowness to ask 
what will be the duties of this sub- 
limated woman creatute. That is a word 
which belongs to the world of today, a 
world of miscreants, who merely pinch 
out a duty now and then, niggardly fash- 
ion, between their dearer vices. When 
the super men and women inherit the 
earth there will be no duties, but there 
will be a growing disposition toward 
rightness, a taste for Heaven. Preach- 
ers and diseases and doctors will grad- 
ually disappear and we shall indeed in- 
herit the earth and the fullness thereof. 
Certainly there will be work and a few 
inconveniences, but no bondage. In this 
atmosphere the superwoman will soon 
manifest herself, a creature more emo- 
tional than intellectual, a creature on 
whom the romance and adoration of the 
race will fall generously, not grudging- 
ly, and in the half-hearted manner of 
modern chivalry. And if some think 
such a creature is but half-defined and 
incredible, the reply is that so are the 
angels in Heaven. Still there may be 
angels in Heaven. And even so in some 
far off time the superwoman will de- 
fine herself as a reality when the super- 
man admits her. 

NASHVILLE, TENN. 
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The Pacific Coast and the Orient 


BY GEORGE C. PERKINS 


Unitep States SENATOR FROM CALIFORNIA. 


world to realize that the Pacific 

Ocean is to be the scene of the 
greatest of the human activities of the 
future. .The war of the United States 
with Spain gave us possessions which 
bring us within speaking distance of 
Asia, and the war between Japan and 
Russia showed the former to herself and 
to the world to be one of the most pow- 
erful and progressive of nations, whose 
future sphere of action would of neces- 
sity be within the boundaries of the ocean 
separating America from the Orient. 
After the close of the two wars referred 
to, the people of each country took up 
with more zest than ever the work of in- 
ternal development and commercial ex- 
pansion. Japan encouraged industrial 


TT". wars have caused the entire 


growth and the attainment of Asiatic 


markets, and America turned its atten- 
tion to the trade with the East. More 
than ever the necessity for a shorter line 
of communication between the Atlantic 
and Pacific was realized, and the result 
was the acquisition of proprietary rights 
across the Isthmus of Panama and the 
beginning of the construction of the 
canal. When it joins the Atlantic to the 
Pacific the course of the world’s com- 
merce will be changed. Then the short- 
est line for sea traffic between the Orient 
and the eastern shores of the United 
States and Western Europe will run thru 
the Isthmus, and then following the great 
circle route will pass close to the Pacific 
Coast of North America until it swings 
just south of the Alaskan peninsula and 
Aleutian Islands to Japan and China. 
This, the shortest route to the Orient, 
will cause the greater part of transpacific 
commerce to pass within 153 miles of the 
entrance to San Francisco harbor. These 
few miles in the course of long voyages 
between ports on the Atlantic and 
Oriental countries are so insignificant by 
comparison that San Francisco will be 
made a port of call for nearly all the 
traffic to and from China and Japan. 
“The City of the Golden Gate” will 


therefore be drawn into intimate contact 
with 600,000,000 Asiatics, with whom 
trade relations will give rise to a com- 
merce so vast that no one now dares to 
estimate its extent and value. With 
Asiatic trade Asiatic influences will be 
brought to bear upon San Francisco, and 
the problem that will confront us will be: 
“Shall it remain an American city; shall 
the entire Pacific Coast be Orientalized 
or shall it retain its European and Chris- 
tian civilization?” That remains for us 
to determine. 

Already there are obscure signs that 
we shall have to contest our right to re- 
tain an American character for an 
American city. It will be well not to 
heedlessly neglect these signs, but to give 
earnest thought to a very serious prob- 
lem which must before long be met and 
solved. This problem will relate to the 
Oriental peoples who face us across the 
Pacific Ocean. It will not be the ques- 
tion of America and Europe, regions of 
the earth peopled by the same race, whose 
members intermingle on equal terms, 
who understand each other and each 
other’s habits of thought, who amal- 
gamate and easily form one homo- 
geneous family which is in no essential 
particular unlike any of the original con- 
stituents. It will be a question of the 
Orient and the Occident; of races so dif- 
ferent in mental characteristics ; so sepa- 
rated by thousands of years of develop- 
ment upon lines which seem nowhere to 
touch ; so divergent in morals, ethics and 
the ingrained habits of scores of cen- 
turies that there is no attraction between 
them, because they cannot understand 
each other. Each stands isolated and 
alone as regards the other. There are 
no points of contact, none of sympathy. 
Their ideals clash, their motives have en- 
tirely different bases; their aims have 
nothing in common—they are aliens to 
each other. And how could it be other- 
wise after two, three or fouf thousand 
years of education along entirely differ- 
ent lines? In two, three or four thou- 
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sand years more the two races will un- 
doubtedly come much nearer together. 
But certainly not in this century. It is 
not supposable that we could become 
Orientalized in a hundred, or even five 
hundred, years. Why should we, then, 
have an idea that an Oriental can become 
Europeanized in a decade or two? 

Two irreconcilable races, therefore, 
are coming daily into closer contact on 
the Pacific, and there is to be a struggle 
for supremacy, as there has always been 
where commerce brings rival peoples 
face to face. There will be more than a 
simple interchange of commodities. That 
we of California ascertained to our cost 
more than twenty-five years ago, when 
we found that the greater opportunities 
of our fair land induced an immigration 
from China which bid fair to overwhelm 
us with a people accustomed to taskmas- 
ters who set them to underbidding every 
kind of labor in which a white man could 
engage. We saw the result in a lower- 
ing of the white man’s standard of life in 
order that he might exist, and the gradu- 
ally decreasing number of trades in 
which he could find employment at all; 
and we saw on the other hand the rapid 
growth of a community differing from 
ours in practically every important re- 
spect, demoralizing in its influence, in- 
capable of being reached by any means 
of persuasion in our power, and forming 
in the corporate body an element which, 
like a cancer, must be removed on pain 
of death. Thus we developed the prin- 
ciple of exclusion of Asiatics from un- 
trammeled freedom to enter and live 
within our borders. Thus we came to 
know that to give free entrance was to 
surely drive our own race from the field 
of industrial effort, and that to give the 
privilege of naturalization in addition 
would mean the utter subversion of pop- 
ular government. The entire Pacific 
Coast, from San Diego along the 25,000 
miles of shore line to Point Barrow and 
the last of our Aleutian Islands, has had 
the opportunity to study the Oriental, 
and has learned the lesson which the 
chance has afforded. The result is that 
New England was not more firm and 
earnest in its declaration that it would 
not submit to taxation without repre- 
sentation than the Pacific Coast States 
are that their broad fields and fruitful 


orchards shall not be overrun with peo- 
ples more alien to them than the Digger 
Indians, and that they will preserve the 
right of Americans to compete only with 
those whose standards are theirs, and 
who are capable of building up a com- 
munity like that which is the just source 
of their greatest pride. 

We have disposed of one question— 
that relating to the Chinese. Another, 
and one equally as important, is now be- 
ginning to press for solution. What that 
question is can readily be understood by 
reading the Bulletin of Labor for Sep- 
tember last. Hawaii has the Japanese on 
her hands, as we in California will soon 
have; and as this people is more aggres- 
sive, more tenacious, more cunning and 
more determined than the Chinese, it will 
never do to permit a long delay before 
settling the question once for all. For 
the people of Japan have started out on 
a course of commercial development 
which will at some time bring the United 
States and Japan so close together that 
it will be difficult to settle the question at 
all. Japan is sending out its vigorous 
and energetic men to all the countries 
bordering on the North Pacific to which 
they can gain access. Their object is 
commercial purely, or for the study of 
the methods of Western civilization 
which will add to the strength of the 
island empire and extend its trade thru- 
out the world. The inherent national 
traits and patriotic impulses of the Jap- 
anese will make them a foreign element 
in any country to which they migrate. 
Real expatriation is a condition prac- 
tically impossible to the Japanese mind, 
and the extent to which they will occupy 
the territory of friendly powers will be 
a displacement of the sovereignty of the 
power extending them a welcome, and 
the presence of the sovereignty .of the 
Mikado of Japan. No Japanese can be 


‘found in any country whose complete 


loyalty to the Mikado has suffered dim- 
inution, no matter what relation he 
might sustain to the country in which he 
is found. It may be asserted with per- 
fect confidence of complete justification 
in fact that the Japanese do not seek for- 
eign countries for the purpose of extin- 
guishing their loyalty or their patriotic 
devotion to their native country, but with 
purposes and aspirations in which the 
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highest good of their own land is the 
paramount consideration. In brief, the 
Japanese, wherever distributed, however 
numerically strong in any foreign coun- 
try, will remain a consolidated unit in 
support of the aspirations of the Japan- 
ese race; and however distant their resi- 
dence from the throne of the Mikado, 
will still constitute an element of strength 
in the unity of the empire. Naturalization 
in any country in which they migrate 
will not eliminate this racial instinct. 

Hawaii presents an epitome of the 
Asiatic question as far as it concerns our 
domestic wellbeing and gives us a 
glimpse into the far future. The third 
report of the Commissioner of Labor. 
dealing with Hawaiian affairs, is 
crammed with pertinent suggestions and 
with facts whose vast significance is ap- 
parent to the most careless reader. Re- 
ferring to the large and increasing Japan- 
ese population—and there are now, ac- 
cording to latest reports, 65,000 in the 
islands—he says: 

“This complete Orientalization of the 
islands and the resulting character of the 
working population has created an acute labor 
problem in Hawaii that presents three phases, 
according as it is considered from different 
viewpoints. For the employer, represented 
chiefly by the sugar planter, the problem is 
one of securing a sufficient and a stable labor 
force; for the white and native wage earners 
and small merchants the problem is one of 
survival in the face of an increasing, irre- 
sistible, and disastrous competition of Asiatics 
with their lower standard of living; and from 
the viewpoint of the citizens of the Territory 
—and of the people of the United States— 
the problem is one of securing a working 
population with the civic capacity necessary 
to the upbuilding of a self-governing Ameri- 
can commonwealth.” 

The Japanese have secured such pre- 
ponderance on plantations that the man- 
agement is to a certain extent taken out 
of the hands of white overseers and 
superintendents. The effect of this kind 
of competition is still more apparent in 
the case of ordinary wage-earners and 
merchants. Already there are practically 
no white workers engaged in making gar- 
ments or boots and shoes. Japanese in 
many instances monopolize the plumbing 
trade and the making of tinware. They 
invade the building trades, and Japanese 
contractors underbid on all occasions 
white men competing for the same work. 
In seven identical etablishments the num- 
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ber of white mechanics diminished in five 
years from 159 to 43. Japanese are now 
establishing drug stores for white patron- 
age. Oriental blacksmiths and _ horse- 
shoers abound, and Japanese boilermakers 
undersell white men engaged in the same 
trade. Carriage-making and repairing 
are done by Japanese. The only occupa- 
tion in which there is no Asiatic competi- 
tion is the printing trade. Commenting 
on these facts, the Commissioner of 
Labor says: 


“Tt is not easy to give an adequate idea 
of the resentment and the bitterness felt by 
the white mechanic and the white merchant 
who see themselves being steadily forced to 
the wall, and even driven out of the Territory, 
by Asiatic competition. They feel that they 
are being defeated in the struggle, not because 
of superior mechanical skill or superior busi- 
ness instinct on the part of their suc- 
cessful competitors, but because of a 
lower standard of living, in the face of 
which they are helpless. They feel, further- 
more, that the white citizen who goes into 
new American territory to cast his lot with 
a new community and to join in its upbuild- 
ing on American lines is entitled, if not to 
favored treatment, at least to protection 
against the kind’ of competition that the 
Asiatic alien represents.” 


In consequence of the Orientalization 
of Hawaii, says the Commissioner of 
Labor, there is practically nothing in the 
Territory corresponding to that element 
of civilization which is the strength of 


the States of the Union. The political 
character of the community is undergo- 
ing a slow but inevitable change, which 
leads to only one result. And the public 
school system is powerless to offer re- 
sistance. The Japanese children not only 
attend school for a short time, but live 
apart among their own people where the 
customs and traditions of Japan are main- 
tained. Moreover, Japanese have been 
careful to establish schools of their own 
side by side with the public schools of 
the Territory. Says the Commissioner of 
Labor : 


“It is an open question whether the final 
result will be the Americanizing of the Ori- 
ental or the Orientalizing of the schools. 
How far such a swamping of the schools 
with Orientals will be compatible with the 
maintenance of an American school system 
and the exclusive use of the English language 
in the schools is a question that can be an- 
swered only by experience. But there are 
some indications that the same process of 
displacement will occur in educational insti- 
tutions that has already been observed in wage 
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earning and mercantile pursuits, and that 
white pupils, at least, will be sent by their 
parents elsewhere than to the public schools 
to receive instruction. The motive for segre- 
ating pupils of such different racial and 
ingual antecedents extends beyond mere color 
prejudice.” 

Here, then, can be seen and understood 
the basic facts underlying the action of 
the San Francisco Board of Education in 
removing to a separate school Japanese 
pupils. The conditions in California are, 
of course, by no means acute, but there 
is a full realization of the principles in- 
volved, and that they should be clearly 
and unmistakably emphasized now and 
once for all. There is not in California 
or in Hawaii a prejudice against the Jap- 
anese on the ground that they are an in- 
ferior race. No one for a moment could 
bring a scintilla of proof in behalf of such 
a contention as that. The world knows 
better, and no one is more willing than 
Americans .to acknowledge that the Jap- 
anese are among the most highly devel- 
oped of all the races of the earth. In art, 
religion, culture and all the higher intel- 
lectual pursuits except science, Japan 


centuries ago attained as high a standard 


as has been reached by man. But that 
standard is different from ours. Her art, 
tho unsurpassed, is not the art of the 
European. Her culture, tho refined thru 
centuries of thought, is not that of the 
peoples of Aryan‘descent. Her religions 
—for there are two prominent ones— 
have carried the minds of men to as great 
hights as has the religion of Christ—but 
they are not the teachings of the Naza- 
rene. In no branch of intellectual activ- 
ity does Japan follow ideals at all com- 
parable with our own with the exception 
of science, and in that she has shown such 
wonderful aptitude and progress as to 
place her in the front rank of the nations. 

When, therefore, objection is made in 
any quarter to the presence of Japanese 
in the midst of an American population, 
it is not because they are deemed an in- 
ferior race, but because as a race their de- 
velopment has been and will, by reason 
of heredity, continue to be upon lines 
that impinge upon and break the continu- 
_ity of our own path of progress. In the 
thousands of years during which they 
were developing along these lines so dif- 
ferent from our own, they have acquired 
what may be termed an intellectual mo- 
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mentum so great that they cannot be 
turned from their course by such ideas 
and doctrines as we may interpose. They 
are proud of their own civilization—and 
justly so—and as a race have no more in- 
tention or desire to cast aside the teach- 
ings of their past than have we to 
adopt the ideas and ideals which char- 
acterize Asiatic peoples. There is 
thus no desire and no prospect that 
there can be an amalgamation with 
us such as readily occurs between 
the different branches of the Cau- 
casian race. Even if there were, would 
it be desirable from the standpoint of 
either nation? So great an authority on 
sociology as Herbert Spencer thinks not, 
for in a letter to Baron Kentaro, on the 
subject of the intermarriage of foreigners 
with Japanese, he says: 


“The physiological basis of this experience 
appears to be that any one variety of creature 
in course of many generations acquires a cer- 
tain constitutional adaptation to its peculiar 
form of life, and every other variety similarly 
acquires its own special adaptation. The con- 
sequence is that, if you mix the constitutions 
of two widely divergent varieties which have 
severally become adapted to widely divergent 
modes of life, you get a constitution which 
is adapted to the mode of life of neither—a 
constitution which will not work properly, be- 
cause it is not fitted for any set of conditions 
whatever. By all means, therefore, peremptori- 
ly interdict marriages of Japanese with foreign- 
ers. 

“I have for the reasons indicated, entirely 
approved of the regulations which have been 
established in America for restraining Chinese 
immigration, and had I the power I would 
restrict them to the smallest possible amount, 
my reasons for this decision being that one 
of two things must happen. If the Chinese 
are allowed to settle extensively in America 
they must either, if they remain non-mixed, 
form a subjective race standing in the posi- 
tion, if not of slaves, yet of a class approach- 
ing slaves; or, if they mix, they must form 
a bad hybrid. In either case, supposing the 
immigration to be large, immense social mis- 
chief must arise and eventually social dis- 
organization. The same thing would happen 
if there should be any considerable mixture 
of European or American races with the 
Japanese.” 


We have, then, the dilemma that large 
numbers of Japanese, unassimilative, are 
a danger to the community in which they 
live, and that should they become assim- 
ilative they are equally a danger. 

The differences between the races 
which cause such serious problems to 
arise when they attempt to dwell to- 
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gether will make their influence felt when 
the commerce of the Pacific brings our 
Pacific Coast into closer touch with the 
Orient, and there begins to be felt a 
stress in the struggle for the trade which 
600,000,000 of Asiatics will create. That 
this influence will not tend to the peace 
of the world is evident when one consid- 
ers the tenacity of purpose, the pride and 
the ambition of the two great nations. 
The difficulty of understanding each 
other, owing to the utterly different men- 
tal character of the two peoples, will tend 
to prevent such an agreement as would 
be easily effected were Europeans the in- 
habitants of Eastern Asia, and not 
Orientals, with all the traditions and 
teachings of that land of mystery. 
Conflicts between nations are the result 
of antagonisms which lie at the very 
foundation of their purposes, their aspi- 
rations, their growth and expansion. The 
presence of Russia as a prime factor in 
the commerce of the Pacific Ocean was 
inimical to the aspirations of the Japan- 
ese Empire in the same line. The occu- 


pation of Manchuria and the fortification 


of Port Arthur were the immediate ex- 
cuse, but not the real cause of the war. 
The real cause of the war was the in- 
herent antagonism of interest and pur- 
pose which could find no other solution 
than the arbitrament of the sword. 

We have acquired territory in the Pa- 
cific Ocean ; we have laid the foundation 
for commercial primacy on that great 
sea. We have a position at the very 
doors of the Orient by the possession of 
the Philippines and a base of naval oper- 
ations in the middle of the ocean by the 
incorporation of the Hawaiian Islands. 
We have a shore line under the juris- 
diction of the American flag, which, fol- 
lowing its indentations on the Pacific 
Ocean borders of the Pacific States and 
the Territory of Alaska, comprises twen- 
ty-five thousand miles. We have laid the 
foundation for commercial supremacy on 
the Pacific Ocean, and at some point in 
the future course of national destiny the 
pathways of national progress on the 
part of Japan and the United States 
will converge to a point of inevitable 
conflict of interests. 

It is useless to speculate as to what 
the occasion or excuse for this conflict 
may be, or when it may arise. The small 
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cloud which is now hanging on the hori- 
zon of the two nations appears to relate 
to the dissatisfaction of Japan with the 
domestic policy of the State of California 
relating to its educational interests. The 
administration of the educational affairs 
of California have not been fortunate in 
meeting with the approval of the Empire 
of Japan; but this educational policy is 
not a reason for disturbing the amicable 
relations between the two nations. The 
fundamental cause lies at the very 
foundation of the national character of 
the nations to the controversy. 

The future of the entire Pacific Coast 
depends on the character of the relations 
which will exist between the people of 
the great countries which hem in the Pa- 
cific Ocean on the east and west. Each 
of these peoples will have to solve its own 
problems growing out of the increasing 
intimacy of intercourse. There is rea- 
son to believe that on the other side of 
the Pacific there will be adopted a policy 
discouraging the influx of a people rad- 
ically differing from the Oriental, and 
that there will be reproduced there most 
of the arguments which have been made 
on this side of the ocean against unre- 
stricted immigration of Asiatics and their 
naturalization. Whether hostility shall 
arise from such domestic policies will 
depend on the temper of the different 
peoples concerned. It is to be hoped that 
each will be able to put itself in the oth- 
er’s place and try to understand the con- 
ditions which make certain policies de- 
sirable. It is probable that it will not be 
difficult to harmonize the ideas of the 
Occident and Orient on these points. 
But when there begin to arise questions 
growing out of the increasing commerce 
of the countries bordering on the Pacific, 
the problems will be more difficult of so- 
lution, and will require the exercise of 
diplomacy of the highest character. And 
these questions will begin to arise as the 
Panama Canal nears completion. If 
there is to be a struggle for commercial 
supremacy on the Pagjfic it will doubtless 
come before the canal is finished, for 
after it is open to the world the United 
States will be in a position to exert all 
its great power in behalf of its Pacific 
interests, and its Western coast will be- 
come, in relation to the rest of the coun- 
try, as important as its Eastern. It is to 
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be hoped that the commercial opportuni- 
ties of the great ocean will be deemed 
many and varied enough to satisfy the 
demands of Asiatic and Caucasian with- 
out the threat of a clash of arms, but 
whether such will be the case the future 
only will determine. 

But racial feelings should not, and I 
believe will not, lead to actual armed 
conflict. Japan has given evidence of 
wise and progressive statesmanship, and 
we can hope also for such in the future 
on our own part as we have had in the 
past. The cost in men and treasure is 
growing greater in every succeeding 
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war, and neither Japan nor the United 
States would hastily appeal to arms when 
the spirit of reason is beginning to rule 
the world. To do so would be to belie 
the renown they have of being the most 
progressive nations of the globe. And 
fortunately the Hague Tribunal stands 
ready to consider in all fairness those 
great questions that tend to disturb the 
peace of the world. I am sure that we of 
America would consider ourselves great 
and strong enough to submit to this 
tribunal any dispute not affecting our 
honor, and that Japan would consent, if 
not insist, that this be done. 
Wasurincton, D. C. 


The Position of Child Labor 
Legislation 


BY ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 


[The only argument against national restraint of child labor is its asserted unconstitu- 
tionality, and it is answered by the Senator from Indiana in the following article. This 
is an authorized statement of the perplexing proposition as it appears to Senator Beveridge, 
who has devoted more time and energy to the development of some scheme of relief than 


any other American.—Eprror. ] 


mitted to the Senate and the coun- 

try, all under oath, has settled the 
question of the existence of the infamy 
of child labor in the United States in the 
twentieth century. Before the sworn tes- 
timony was submitted those who hoped 
to kill the bill were saying in conversation 
that the evil “was greatly exaggerated” 
and the like. Now they admit the enor- 
mity of this national shame, but are say- 
ing that the Nation has no “constitutional 
power” to remedy it, and that it “must be 
left to the States”—this notwithstanding 
the fact that it has been left to the States 
and that they have failed and always will 
fail. They failed, and always have failed 
and always will fail, because there can 
not be and never has been uniformity of 
State legislation, and could be no uni- 
formity of execution even if uniform leg- 
islation were possible. They fail and 
have always failed because the mighty 
interests which fatten on child labor are 


er: enormous mass of evidence sub- 


so powerful as to prevent the passage oi 
thoro legislaticn, or, if under the pressure 
of public sentiment, thoro legislation is 
passed, these interests are so powerful 
that they prevent its thoro execution. It 
is a national evil which nothing but a 
national remedy can cure. 

But the enemies of the bill say that the 
Constitution forbids the Nation from 
remedying this national evil. They say 
that under the power which the Constitu- 
tion gives Congress to regulate commerce 
“with foreign nations, among the several 
States and with the Indian tribes,” Con- 
gress is not empowered to prohibit, but 
only to regulate commerce. The answer 
to this is that from the very beginning 
Congress has prohibited both foreign and 
domestic commerce in many articles ; and 
wherever one of these laws has been 
questioned in the Supreme Court, that - 
great tribunal has, in emphatic language. 
declared that Congress has the power to 
prohibit the importation of any article it 
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chooses in foreign commerce, or in anv 
article it pleases in interstate commerce. 

For example, Congress passed a law 
prohibiting interstate carriers from trans- 
porting obscene literature, and the court 
held that law valid. Congress passed a 
law prohibiting lottery tickets from being 
carried in interstate commerce. That 
law was resisted as fiercely as any statute 
ever was before the Supreme Court. But 
the Supreme Court in one of its greatest 
and most historic decisions, under the 
title of the “Lottery Case,” held that the 
power to regulate commerce included the 
power to prohibit commerce. It was sug- 
gested in the Senate debate that obscene 
literature and lottery tickets were evils 
in themselves and that this was why the 
Supreme Court held that Congress has 
the power to prohibit interstate commerce 
in them. The answer to that, of course. 
is that the nature of the article is what 
determines the policy of Congress in pro- 
hibiting interstate commerce in that ar- 
ticle, but it does not affect the power of 
Congress to do so. The power of Con- 
gress is conferred by the Constitution, 
and not by the nature of the article. 

Accordingly we see that Congress has 
prohibited interstate commerce in articles 
that are entirely innocent in themselves ; 
for example, we prohibited interstate 
commerce in gold and silver wares if such 
wares have the words United States As- 
say or any similar words on them—altho 
this gold and silver ware hurts neither the 
health or morals of the people and are 
entirely genuine. Again, we prohibited 
interstate commerce in uninspected foods 
and meats, altho such foods and meats 
may be entirely wholesome and not only 
not injurious but actually beneficial to. the 
health of the people. The prohibition of 
such interstate commerce in uninspected 
meats, foods and cattle is merely a pre- 
caution. Many other similar illustrations 
might be given of existing laws prohibit- 
ing interstate commerce in entirely in- 
nocent articles, all of which shows that 
the nature of the article has nothing to 
do with the power of Congress to pro- 
hibit interstate commerce in that article; 
but that the nature of the article is what 
determines the policy of Congress—that 
is to say, determines whether or not Con- 
gress will prohibit interstate commerce 
in that particular article. 


It was said in the Senate debate that 
Congress has no power to pass a law di- 
rectly prohibiting child labor in a State, 
and that, therefore, we have no power to 
do indirectly what we cannot do directly. 
The easy answer to this, of course, was 
that neither has Congress the power to 
pass a law directly prohibiting lotteries 
in a State; but that, notwithstanding, we 
have passed a law doing indirectly what 
we could not do directly—and the Su- 
preme Court has held that law valid. 

Again, there are no less than a score 
of decisions of the Supreme Court ex- 
pressly declaring in terms that the power 
of Congress over interstate commerce is 
not only similar to but absolutely identical 
with the power of Congress over foreign 
commerce. Unless the Supreme Court 
reverses a multitude of decisions holding 
this absolute equality and even unity of 
the power of Congress over foreign and 
domestic commerce, the question is not 
open to debate. But under the power of 
Congress to regulate foreign commerce, 
Congress has prohibited the importation 
of goods made. by convicts, and since 
the Supreme Court has held the power 
of Congress over interstate commerce to 
be as great as over foreign commerce, we 
can of course constitutionally prohibit | 
interstate commerce in goods made by 
convicts. But if we can prohibit inter- 
state commerce in goods made by con- 
victs, of course we can prohibit interstate 
commerce in goods made by children, so 
far as our constitutional power is con- 
cerned. 

The only argument against the exer- 
cise of this power is the old, moth-eaten 
argument, that if you grant the existence 
of such a power, it might be abused. It 
is said, “If you can do this, you can do 
much worse things—and therefore you 
cannot do this.” But this argument was 
answered almost a hundred years ago by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in Gibbons vs. Ogden, the opinion being 
delivered by the greatest jurist of all 
time—Chief Justice Marshall. And the 
Supreme Court since that time has held, 
in a large number of cases, the same 
thing, to wit, “possible abuse of a power 
is no argument against its existence,” to 
quote the exact words of the Supreme 
Court. 

Chief Justice Marshall pointed out 
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what of course is obvious to everybody 
who thinks about it, that the remedy for 
the abuse of power is in the hands of the 
people at the ballot box. If we exercise 
this power foolishly, the people will pun- 
ish us by retiring us from public life. 
Let us take some recent examples of 
this: Congress has the power, and ac- 
cordingly has required interstate rail- 
roads to use the block signals. But if 
Congress can require railroads to use 
block signals, Congress could also re- 
quire railroads to-station men with red 
lanterns at every hundred feet of their 
lines. We have the power to do that very 
thing ; but of course we cannot do it be- 
cause it would be absurd. And yet, if 
the argument of the abuse of power, 
which is urged against the Child Labor 
Bill is valid, it would have prevented 
Congress from requiring railroads to use 
the block signals. 

In conclusion, it is interesting to note 
that we have prohibited interstate com- 
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merce in insects—-nobody objected; in 
“loose hay” on vessels—nobody object- 
ed; in uninspected meats, foods, quaran- 
tined cattle, gold and silver and a num- 
ber of other articles—and nobody ob- 
jected. 

In view of the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, which are numerous and 
emphatic upon the power of Congress to 
prohibit interstate commerce in various 
articles ; in view of the even more numer- 
ous decisions of the Supreme Court that 
our power over foreign and domestic 
commerce is the same, and that under 
the former we can prohibit convict-made 
goods and we therefore can do the same 
thing under the latter; in view of the 
large number of laws already passed pro- 
hibiting various articles from both for- 
eign and interstate commerce, does it not 
seem strange that men should labor so 
hard to find that we have no power to 
prohibit interstate commerce in goods 
made by the murder of children? 


Wasuincrton, D. C. 


‘The Chosen Reed 


BY JAMES HERBERT MORSE 


WirH little circumstance of pomp arrive 
The Kings of thought; 
The echoes of their going out survive. 
So Judah’s mountains loved to fling 
From crag to crag, 
When kings were not, 
The name of king. 


It was their boast:—‘“Here ran his baby feet, 
Beloved of God! 
Our rivers paused amid their herbage sweet, 
To amplify some haunted spring, 
ere came his sheep 
To sip and nod— 
And he to sing.” 


The — sang:—“Here was the wonder 
red ;— - 
We knew him well. 
The while amid the upland dews he led 
To richer hights his father’s flocks, 
His merry harp 
We learned to tell 
Among the rocks.” 


They knew him only such, until he took 
_A smooth round stone 
That slingers use, from out a running brook, 
And stood against a people’s host, 
With sling in hand— 
One lad alone— 
And slew their boast. 


The less we knew and prophesied the grace 
That was to be, 
The more we linger round the holy place— 
Its cradle, when we knew it not,— 
Some strange and sweet 
Expectancy 
Still haunts the spot. 


Each bird that pipes—each dew-bespangled 
spray 
Wins a new meed, 
Because the feet of kings have passed that 


way— 
Because the least that is, of choice, 
May be, with God, 
The chosen reed 
f purest voice. 
New Yor« Ciry. 





Aeronautics 


in America 


BY AUGUSTUS POST 


SECRETARY OF THE AERO CLUB OF AMERICA. 


Aero Club of America made the 

tests preceding the selection of 

the city of St. Louis for the international 
cup contest next October. The commit- 
tee found full confirmation of all aero- 
static conditions desired. St. Louis is an 
ideal aeronautic port. It is far removed 
from the sea in every direction. The 
balloonist has the chance of hundreds of 
miles over land toward every point of 
the compass—a condition of the great- 
est importance, since the points in the 
contest are for the longest distance and 
the whole distance, as well as for the 
equilibrium in the air and the manner of 
landing. In St. Louis there will be 
abundant gas, free of charge to contest- 
ants. A starting point will be provided 
in Forest Park, a portion of which is to 
be enclosed ‘so that there shall be no in- 
terference with the inflation of balloons. 
A St. Louis Aero Club was immediately 
formed, and this club is now negotiating 
for the balloon-“‘United States,” in which 
Lieutenant Lahm won the Bennett Cup 
last year and brought the races to Amer- 
_ ica. This club will do all possible to 
encourage local participation; sums of 
money as second, third and fourth prizes 
are offered by various St. Louis organi- 
zations. With all of these favorable 
signs the committee is sure that it has 
chosen a suitable city. The contest will 
be held during the period of full moon 
. in the month of October, probably about 
October 19. Fine weather, with a tem- 
perature of about 64 degrees, is to be 
expected at this season of the year in 
St. Louis. There are usually only three 
or four days of rain in the whole of Oc- 
tober. The requirement of ten previous 
ascensions, two without assistance and 
one at night, will be made of competitors. 
An ambitious precedent for the con- 
testants is afforded in the balloon flight 
of John Wise, from St. Louis, July 1-2, 
1859. This was the longest aeronautic 
journey ever known to have been ac- 
complished in the United States, and 
held a record unsurpassed in the world 


O° January Ist a committee of the 


until Count Henri de la Vaulx raised it 
in 1900, with his balloon flight from the 
Paris Exposition 1,300 miles into the in- 
terior of Russia. 

The “Atlantic,” Professor Wise’s bal- 
loon, covered a distance of 1,150 miles in 
19 hours and 40 minutes. It left St. 
Louis at 6.40 o'clock Friday afternoon, 
July 1, 1859, and landed at 2.20 o'clock 
on the afternoon of July 2 near the vil- 
lage of Henderson, Jefferson County, 
N. Y. The route taken included Pana, 
Ill.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Fremont, San- 
dusky and Fairport, Ohio; Dunville, 
Canada West, and Niagara Falls. There 
were four voyagers—Professor Wise, of 
Lancaster, Pa.; John La ‘Mountain, of 
Troy, N. Y.; D. A. Gager, of Benning- 
ton, Vt., and William Hyde, of St. Louis. 
The balloon contained 60,000 cubic feet 
of gas, and was equipped with goo 
pounds of ballast. 

This trip was an adventurous one. 
Wise, during the early part of the night, 
narrowly escaped asphyxiation from hav- 
ing fallen asleep with his nose imme- 
diately at the end of a pipe of escaping 
gas. The other three members of the 
party, who were in the lower basket, ob- 
served his silence, and Gager climbed in 
the dark, hand over hand, up into the 
basket, where he found out the trouble 
and with difficulty aroused his compan- 
ion. About 2.40 o’clock in the morning 
the balloon came so near the ground that 
the bags of ballast thrown out could be 
heard as they touched the earth. In the 
early morning the city of Toledo was 
seen, and at 7.25 o’clock the aeronauts 
sighted Sandusky. They raced, at 9.30, 
with a steamer bound for Buffalo, and 
crossed Lake Erie in three hours. At 
noon the balloon was about midway be- 
tween Buffalo and Niagara. Lake On- 
tario filled the balloonists with terror, for 
there was no more ballast left, and it 
seemed impossible to cross the lake with 
the balloon so low in the air. A storm 
was raging. But there was no alterna- 
tive except to continue the course. Wise, 
Gager and Hyde climbed up into the 
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balloon, but La Mountain insisted upon 
remaining below, taking a most hazard- 
ous chance. To those above, the lower 
basket seemed at one time to dip into 
the lake. La Mountain’s cap was seen 
upon the water. The balloon then, ac- 
cording to the record kept of the time 
spent covering the 190 miles across the 
lake, was speeding at the rate of 2 miles 
a minute. The fears for La Mountain 
were soon removed. “I’m all right,” he 
cried from below. The balloon rushed 
on, now over land on the United States 
side, and scraping tree tops for the last 
mile of its flight. The grappling hook 
was torn off. A sycamore tree at last 
caught the craft, and the four men, unin- 
jured, climbed out, 20 feet above ground. 
The balloon was in shreds. 

Hoping to repeat or perhaps distance 
this notable feat, John Wise again as- 
cended from St. Louis, September 28, 
1879. This flight resulted in his death 
in Lake Michigan, so far as all the evi- 
dence points. The debris of the balloon 


was found on the surface of the lake, 
and the body of Wise’s companion, 
George Burr, of St. Louis, was washed 


ashore. The remains of Wise were 
never found, but his relatives were con- 
vinced that he perished in the lake. This 
balloon rose with the disadvantage of 
bad weather and of an accident to the 
network of the balloon. In starting, the 
car crashed heavily against an oak tree, 
driven by the wind. The balloon contin- 
ued in a northeasterly course. When 
above Alton, IIl., the aeronauts dropped 
some advertising hand-bills which they 
were to distribute. For about 70 miles 
northeast the route was traced, then 
nothing more was heard of it except that 
a brakeman near Chicago thought he saw 
it over the lake, about midnight. 

The northward tendency of this bal- 
loon must be taken as an exception to all 
the probabilities when the balloon rises 
to any considerable hight. The likeli- 
hood is altogether in favor of winds due 
east. 

About 100 experimental sounding bal- 
loons were sent up from St. Louis in 
1904, 1905 and 1906, by Prof. H. H. 
Clayton and Prof. S. P. Fergusson, of 
the Blue Hill Meteorological Observa- 
tory, for the purpose of meteorological 
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investigation. Mr. A. L. Rotch was re- 
sponsible for these experiments. The 
balloons were six feet in diameter, and 
each parachute was conspicuously 
marked, the promise of a money reward 
bringing back almost every balloon sent 
up. Almost all of them went due east. One 
exception, the balloon landing at Luka, 
Miss., January 25th, 1905, was interest- 
ing as showing the extreme velocity of 
the upper winds. It rose to a hight of 
six miles, and made the trip of over 200 
miles in exactly two hours, from 2 to 


.m. 
The balloon, “L’Orient,” which was 
sent up on New Year’s Day by the com- 
mittee of the Aero Club of America, 
went eighty miles to Cliffdale, a small 
village eight miles from Pearl, Ill. The 
aeronauts making the trip were Alan R. 
Hawley and J. C. McCoy, directors of 
the Aero Club. The other members of 
the committee were Cortlandt F. Bishop, 
president of the club; Augustus Post, 
secretary, and Leo Stevens, an airship 
builder and navigator. With the com- 
mittee also was Frank S. Lahm, of Paris, 
father of Lieutenant Lahm, and himself 
an experienced aerial navigator and dean 
of the French pilots. 

“L’Orient” started at 1.30 p. m., rose 
to a hight of 1,800 feet, came down to 
goo feet, then went back to 1,700 feet, 
after which it continued in very good 
equilibrium, the aeronauts making one: 
more descent to see the prospect of land- 
ing, but rising again, as the place 
seemed unsuitable, and landing later at 
Cliffdale, as stated, at 4.30 o'clock. 
Eleven bags of ballast were provided 
and three were used. The direction at 
first was west, then north, following the 
course of surface winds. The day was 
an extremely mild one for January; at 
the balloon’s greatest hight the tempera- 
ture registered only 40 degrees above 
zero. The balloon did not rise to the 
swift upper currents available for a long 
flight, as in this case it was desired to 
land within a few hours, before dark. 
The test was principally to determine 
whether gas could be easily obtained. 
The situation in this respect was found to 
be very satisfactory. “L’Orient” was in- 
flated with 35,000 cubic feet of gas in less 
than an hour. It was filled by the 
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Laclede Gaslight Company, in the south- 
ern part of the city, near the river. 

Some of the “fun” of aerial navigation 
was experienced even in this short flight. 
As they were descending in Pike County, 
to land, Mr. Hawley and Mr. McCoy 
shouted down “Happy New Year” at the 
farmers who were abroad on the roads 
and in the fields. The people looked 
about them in amazement, never think- 
ing that the voices might come from 
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steel rails. They began to descend over 
Calhoun County, which happens to be the 
one county in Illinois without a railroad. 
When they saw only country roads 
threading the region, they threw out bal- 
last and rose again. It is a serious thing 
to come down with the impedimenta of 
an air-vehicle, in a place where there is 
no means of heavy earth-transportation. 
As it was, in their second effort, when our 
aeronauts came down in Pike County, 
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AERO CLUB COMMITTEE IN ST. LOUIS, JANUARY 1, WITH LOCAL RECEPTION COMMITTEE. 


Top row, left to fight: D. C. Nugent, James E. Smith, Leo Stevens. 


Bottom row, left to right: J. C. McCoy, 


Cortlandt F. Bishop, Alan R. Hawley, Augustus Post. 


above. The domestic animals, too, were 
aware of some disturbance, and became 
highly excited. As the balloon passed 
over a pond, some geese thereon 
squawked in wild confusion and fled to 
shelter. Among a flock of sheep the bal- 
loon’s guy rope was trailing on the 
ground; these sheep were immediately 
dispersed hither and thither with all the 
sheep foolishness imaginable. 

The railroad becomes an ally of the 
aeronaut. The men in “L’Orient” would 
have preferred to land a little nearer the 


they landed at a railroadless village and 
were obliged to take a stiff walk of eight 
miles in the dark to a telegraph station. 
They and their balloon arrived safely in 
St. Louis the next day. 

This typical landing illustrates how 
easy it is, when one has time, for the 
aeronaut to become acquainted with the 
real life of the farmer. His opportunity 
is such as the city man can never know 
in any other way, for when such a novel- 
ty as a balloon comes down, the country 
people will crowd around, ask questions, 
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and in a little while become the best of 
friends with the visitor. 

Then there is such an incomparable 
chance for viewing the landscape. From 
the balloon it spreads out before one like 
a painting. Nothing is hidden. In the 
automobile it is necessary to follow the 
conventional roads. The automobilist 
may look at the walls around some splen- 
did estate, and he has the doubtful pleas- 
ure of imagining that that place may be 
laid out with lovely gardens and shrub- 
bery and walks and fountains, if he could 
but see them. But the balloonist sees all, 
unhindered by fences and walls. He can 
go' in a straight line, too, making better 
time than any earth-vehicle, and if he has 
a motor-balloon, he can take any direc- 
tion. Even supposing a case in which 
the automobile went forty miles an hour 
and the balloon but twenty, it is probable 
that the balloon would reach a given 
point first, because it would make none 
of the deflections required by a winding 
road, 

A man who never leaves the earth has 
a very limited idea of the beauty of large 
bodies of water. From near at hand, 
when he looks into a lake, the rays of 
light are so reflected that he can see only 
a few inches below the surface. But the 
flving bird and the balloonist look thru 
the clear water directly to the bottom. 

Aeronautics will put an end to most of 
the maneuvres of war, making idle 
child’s play of them. A spy of the enemy, 
in a balloon, could easily discern a sub- 
marine boat in the water, and moving 
along in his balloon he has simply to look 
down to discover the profoundest secrets, 
his adversary’s defenses, where his stores 
are disposed, the strength of his fortifi- 
cations and his armies. 

The wonderful fascination of the sport 
cannot be exaggerated. Even the sphere 
of the balloon, as one looks up into it, is 
a thrilling sight. The gas is transparent, 
of course, and it seems as if one is car- 


ried along by an empty shell, merely float- 
ing thru the supporting atmosphere. 
Such a feeling of infinity comes upon the 
voyager as he never knows on earth. He 
is here detached from all things earthly. 
He is not sensible of any feeling of diz- 
ziness, possibly because of this detach- 
ment. There is a joy of conquest in per- 
sonally realizing the solidity of the air 
and the power of man to sail upon it. 
There is an unexplored field of discovery. 
We know many facts about the other ele- 
ments, earth, water and fire, and use them 
to our advantage. We have experi- 
mented with the properties of these, for 
pleasure and for profit, even to the mak- 
ing of diamonds and rubies with intense 
heat. But of the air we know almost 
nothing. To make charts of unknown 
currents, to measure the sustaining power 
of the atmosphere, to travel at a speed 
unknown to terrestrial travelers, to study 
the heavenly bodies from a moving ob- 
servatory above the clouds, these are 
scientific achievements in a new field. 

The bringing of the races to America 
will perhaps do for the balloon in this 
country what has already been done for 
the automobile. The air-vehicle is more 
delightful and equally as safe. Why 
should it not become as popular as the 
automobile? In Europe,*especially in 
Paris, it is so simple a matter to ascend. 
One steps from a velvety lawn easily into 
the car, and parties of four or five are 
constantly flying over the city. It is no 
uncommon thing for eight or ten touring 
balloons to make ascents on Sunday after- 
noons. Ladies and children attempt the 
flights without injury; accidents are ex- 
tremely rare. Plenty of balloons in this 
country and easy facilities for using them 
ought to be all that is needed to bring 
the amusement into customary use, for it 
can never be said that Americans are of 
less adventuresome temperament than 
Europeans. 


New York City. 





Literature 


Tolstoy on Shakespeare 


Tolstoy on Shakespeare* is the title of 
a small but surprising volume of Shake- 
spearean criticism, to which Count Tol- 
stoy, his disciple the late Ernest Crosby, 
and George Bernard Shaw make con- 
tributions. Tolstoy’s essay was called 
into being by his desire to contribute a 
preface to an article by Mr. Crosby, enti- 
tled “Shakespeare’s Attitude Toward the 
Working Classes.” Mr. Crosby’s article, 
with an extract from a letter by Mr. 
Shaw, appears in an appendix. The 
three writers constitute a rare. group of 
iconoclasts. Tolstoy aims to show une- 
quivocally that Shakespeare has no dra- 
matic ability; Mr. Shaw to show that he 
is not a philosopher; and Mr. Crosby 
that his outlook upon humanity was so 
narrow and so affected by class preju- 
dice that he was entirely unable to see 
nobility of, character, or effective dra- 
matic situation, in the middle or lower 
ranks of society. 

Of these criticisms, that of Tolstoy 
naturally attracts most attention. Accus- 
tomed as we have become to the curious 
independence and aloofness of Tolstoy’s 
views in matters of political and social 
philosophy, we are nevertheless pretty 
well agreed that he is in literature the 
most commanding figure surviving in the 
present day. The lay reader, therefore, 
even recollecting the heterodoxy of 
“What Is Art?” willingly places himself 
in a receptive attitude. 

When he was a young man of twenty- 
five, Tolstoy tells us, reading Shake- 
speare produced in his mind only bewil- 
derment and “irresistible repulsion and 
tedium.” He long debated whether he 
himself were senseless, or whether the 
senselessness lay in the adulation uni- 
versally given to Shakespeare. To ap- 
proach the problem as fairly as possible, 
he reread the plays at various times dur- 
ing the next fifty years in English, in 
Russian, and in Schlegel’s German trans- 
lation—with unvarying result. Finally, 





* Totstoy on SHAKESPEARE. 
Shakespeare, by Leo Tolstoy; followed by ‘“Shake- 
speare’s Attitude Toward the Working Classes,” by 
Ernest Crosby, and a letter from George Bernari 
Shaw, New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. 75 cents, 


A Critical Essay on 


at seventy-five, his bewilderment van- 
ished, and his conviction became clear 
that “our unquestioning belief in the 
glory of Shakespeare’s genius is a great 
evil, as is every untruth.” 

Much of the present essay, in which 
he has embodied his reasons for this 
judgment, is occupied with a detailed 
analysis of “King Lear,” chosen as the 
crowning instance of Shakespeare’s al- 
leged consummate mastery of the dra- 
matic art. The chief conclusions reached 
in the course of this examination are that 
the actions of the characters in the trag- 
edy are arbitrary and improbable, and 
cannot therefore appeal to our under- 
standing or sympathy; as when Lear, on 
the impulse of a moment, curses his 
favorite daughter and disinherits her in 
favor of her hypocritical elder sisters, 
Goneril and Regan. Secondly, the 
speeches of the several characters in no 
case truly spring, as dramatic dialog 
must, from the proper personalities of 
the actors, or from the situations in 
which they are placed. The characters 
are “mere phonographs of Shakespeare” 
without individuality of their own. 
Thirdly, all the persons in the play speak 
an artificial Shakespearian dialect, void 
of individuality, which is pretentious and 
inflated whea they mean to be impressive, 
and mirthless and dull when they mean 
to be witty. Lear’s speeches in the storm 
scene on the heath are “incessant, pomp- 
ous, raving.” The words of the Fool in 
the same scene “serve no purpose.” Fi- 
nally, the characters “think, speak and 
act in a manner quite unconformable with 
the given time and place,” 1.e., Britain, 
in the year 800 B. C. 

These conclusions are such, moreover, 
declares Tolstoy, as every one “not under 
the influence of suggestion will derive 
from all the other extolled dramas 
of Shakespeare, not to mention the 
senseless, dramatized tales, ‘Pericles,’ 
‘Twelfth Night,’ ‘The Tempest’ and 
‘Cymbeline.’ ” “Open Shakespeare 
wherever you like,” he says, “you will see 
that you will never find ten consecutive 
lines which are comprehensible, unartifi- 
cial, natural to the character that says 
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them.” The older plays from which he 
borrowed his plots are better dramatic 
constructions than those which he has 
built upon them. His work has, in short, 
“nothing in common with art and 
poetry.” Such power as Shakespeare 
does possess lies chiefly in his capacity 
of representing scenes expressing the 
play of emotion. The method is epic 
rather than dramatic, but the product is 
utterly lacking in the truth and sincerity 
of Homer. 

We have no space in which to reply to 
these judgments; nor, perhaps, is such a 
reply required. The criticisms cited 
amount in the end to this: that Shake- 
speare is deficient in dramatic sense, and 
in realism. Fundamentally no doubt in 
Tolstoy’s case they reduce to a matter of 
temperament and mental habit. Singu- 
larly enough the first of these criticisms 
is one that has been urged with especial 
force against the work of Tolstoy himself. 
In our opinion the reader of the plays 
may be left to determine both of the 
points raised for himself. To be sure, if 
it be true that the persons in Shake- 
speare’s plays are “mere phonographs” of 
their creator, without characters of their 
own, one might properly seek the reason 
why it is so difficult to derive the tangi- 
ble personality of the man Shakespeare 
from his works. A like difficulty does 
not exist in the plays of—say—Mr. G. 
Bernard Shaw. 

No douht such critical onslaughts 
upon our accepted standards of literary 
achievement, as those contained in this 
little volume, serve a useful purpose, if 
only by arousing us from a conventional 
and lazy acquiescence in fundamental 
matters of literary taste, which receive 
from us all too little consideration. 


re) 
The Novels of Five Women 


It is with real enthusiasm that we hail 
a new novel by Mrs. Steel, The Sovereign 
Remedy.’ The title is unalluring, but the 
book is a beautiful story, beautifully told. 
It emerges quite evidently from a full 
mind, a wide experience and an appeased 
and noble outlook upon life. Without the 
vulgarity of adherence to any of the 


1 THe SovEREIGN Remepy. By Flora Annie Steel. 
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modern “isms,” Mrs. Steel has over- 
looked the new theories as they passed 
in review, simplicity of living, the at- 
tempts to destroy the artificial, the con- 
ventional, the unworthy, and put essential 
truths in the place of the theosophies 
which are a cheapened reflection of phil- 
osophy. Her long residence in India, 
“where under the shade of many a trec 
men lived, and apparently lived happily. 
possessed of nothing but their souls,” 
fitted her especially to judge of this mod- 
ern influx of Eastern thought, and the 
very fact of her being a woman makes 
her more capable than Hardy, who has 
touched the same theme, to transcend the 
love of the mind and tell a story of the 
love of the soul, the highest love as yet 
recognized between men and women. In 
a short space, one can do no more than 
indicate the lyric rapture she has caught 
in writing of the Welsh hills in spring 
with their miraculous carpet of blue iris. 
the very “floor of heaven,” and of the 
robin singing on the topmost twig of the 
scarlet-berried holly tree, singing of “the 
Beginning it did not remember, of the 
End it did not know.” There is a touch 
of dreamland gilding the grimed real- 
ity thruout, and above all the note of the 
new consciousness, the thought men are 
most taking to heart today of “how all 
these little lives of ours work into one 
big Whole.” One closes the book with a 
certain reverent gratitude for its beauty 
and its purity, and one knows, for the 
moment at any rate, that it is not the con- 
dition but the outlook, not the so-called 
fact but the Dream which, in the end, is 
the essential truth of life. 


It is almost unfair to place another cur- 
rent novel close to one that stands so en- 
tirely alone as Mrs, Steel’s, and yet Miss 
Jane Findlater has quite definitely the 
story-teller’s gift, and she has hit, in the 
Ladder to the Stars,’ upon a most poetic 
and attractive title. Every one remem- 
bers the tiny Blake drawing, so slight, so 
dimly executed and yet so universal in 
significance and appeal, from which she 
drew the suggestion. Miss Findlater tells 
the story of a young English woman of 
aspirations, unhappy in a lower middle 
class environment, who struggles and 
fails and struggles again and succeeds 





7A Lapper to tHe Stars. By Jane Findlater. New 
York; D. Appleton & Co. $1.50, 
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and becomes a famous novelist, beloved 
of a great genius, and in the end marries 
and settles down with that rather plump, 
heavy security which the thought of a 
good marriage always seems to inspire in 
the young English woman, however su- 
perior. Miss Findlater is none the less a 
born story-teller, a factor that one dare 
not discount. She knows her story well, 
and she knows her people, and draws the 
vulgar, convention-ridden, lower middle 
class with their duli and sordid lives, 
made up so exclusively of raiment and 
food, with a certain truthful if incisive 
cruelty. 

Miss Alice Brown is one of the writers 
who has steadily made for “The Real 
Thing,” she studied her craft, she indus- 
triously formed a style, she recognized 
her own field and appropriated it. It has 


been wittily said that Miss Alice Brown’ 


has exploited the jilted woman in every 
phase of her being. That is a cynical way 
of putting the fact that Miss Brown de- 
sired to study chiefly the birth and the 
growing into consciousness of the soul, 
and the people who are comfortably mar- 
ried are all too prone to sit down in their 
bodies and rouse them only for exigencies 
of raiment and meal-times. If one is 
doomed to read love stories, the unhappy 
ones are by all odds the most stimulating, 
and time has wearied us of the mere lit- 
tle roughnesses that beset the path before 
the ceremony. Miss Brown™ is at her 
highest when she expounds the doctrines 
of renunciation and of that love which 
asks not, neither receives reward, but like 
a natural jutting fountain, waters its own 
sources. Therefore, in the new book,’ 
the “Cave of Abdullam” is the best and 
most poetic story, tho it is difficult to 
pass over “A Sea Change” and “The Pil- 
grim Chamber” without special praise. 
The people in the book are mainly earth 
creatures, dimly aware of, but in no wise 
intimate with their own mental processes, 
and they are handled with insight and 
unfailing charm. 

One is reminded, in writing of Mrs. 
Mary Wilkins Freeman, of the bon mot 
of Heine anent a French poet, that he 
was “A young man with a very brilliant 
past.” Mrs. Freeman is still a young 


‘ woman. In quite early youth she invent- 


Tue Country Roap. By Alice “Brown. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50. 


ed a genre of her own and wrote two 
small volumes of short stories as unex- 
celled in their own field as are de Mau- 
passant’s in his very much larger and 
more important sphere. Mrs. Freeman 
seems to be one of those people born with 
a definite gift, entirely spontaneous and 
untrained, of telling with combined pa- 
thos and humor just what she has seen. 
Her short stories are a lasting delight 
and her novels an inevitable disappoint- 
ment. The opening chapters of By the 
Light of the Soul’ are descriptive, full 
of keen perception and interesting, but 
the development of the story is uncon- 
vincing, the morality twisted, and the 
Enoch Arden-like ending loses all the 
note of the inevitable which makes the 
beauty of the basic poem by the fact that 
the immoral and quite tragic situation is 
knowingly wrought by the heroine. 
Surely a soul does not come to birth by 
projecting its dearest treasure into a po- 
sition both humiliating and illegitimate ; 
by a livelong deception and by an almost 
blasphemous disregard of its own worth. 
The theme required a bigger philosophy 
of life than Mrs. Freeman could bring to 
bear upon the subject, and the end is 
lamentably unconvincing and unsatisfac- 
tory. We are neither glad nor are we 
sorry at the end, and we lay the book 
down perfectly certain that the heroine 
will some day be found out and that she 
will deserve her fate. 

The Grey Mist’ is a goodly volume to 
look upon, with its soft gray cover of 
misty lines and the beautiful illustrations 
by the author’s own hand. Also we 
welcome with joy the little introductory 


poems heading the chapters and striking 


the keynote. It is an old-time practice, 
unhappily in much disuse, but still effec- 
tive. The author knows the coast of 
Brittany, its people, its tides, its storms, 
and has told a tragic story with a wealth 
of poetic and picturesque vision. The 
book will bring back to those who know 
it very vividly the haunting charm of the 
shore, the fog-damped, dark escarpments 
of the cliffs at night, the furze-clad slopes 
of the inland, the pine woods, and. over 
all the gray mist that closes at last over 
us all with pitying wings. 





*By tHe Licut or tHe Sout. By Mary Wilkins 
Freeman. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 

* Tue Grey Mist. By the Author of the “‘Martyr- 
dom of an Empress.” Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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Babylonian Researches 


A NEw volume has been added to the 
fine series of works projected to publish 
the objects found at Nippur by the ex- 
peditions of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania at Nippur.’ Of this series there 
have appeared Volume I, parts one and 
two, by Professor Hilprecht ; Vol. IX, by 
Hilprecht and Clay; Vols. XIV and XV, 
by Prof. A. T. Clay. Other works by 
Dr. Ranke and Dr. Fisher belongs to 
other series as do Dr. Hilprecht’s more 
popular volumes. Reviews of this pres- 
ent volume are likely to devote particu- 
lar attention to the unfortunate personal 
controversy as to Dr. Hilprecht’s account 
of tablets said to have come from the so- 
called Temple Library, an embittered 
controversy in which Dr. Hilprecht was 
supported in the investigation by the trus- 
tees of the university, but in which the 
scholars were generally against him. We 
regret that this controversy has been 
brought into this Part, and that a fuller 
discussion is promised in the second 
Part. While the explanation and defense 
were imperative, they should have ap- 
peared in some other way, and not in a 
work of pure science. Dr. Hilprecht still 
asserts the existence of a Temple Lib- 
rary, and includes in it all the texts of 
this volume, but they come from various 
mounds at Nippur, excavated in different 
years, and include one tablet much dis- 
cussed which Dr. Hilprecht now admits 
was purchased as from Abu Habba, but 
which he insists was stolen from Nippur. 

But leaving these matters which should 
have had no place in the volume, we turn 
to its really valuable contents. There are 
here an unusually large number of the 
tablets which may be called the school 
exercises of a temple school. Of these 
Dr. Hilprecht has gathered as many as 
are in all other known collections. There 
are over thirty including multiplication 
tables, division tables and square roots. 
Other tablets have to do with the frac- 
tions of the number 12,960,000 = the 
square of 3,600 or the fourth power of 
60; and 60 is double the product of the 
three first prime numbers, 2, 3 and 5; 
and 360 is the number of days in a year 





1Tue BasyLonian EXPEDITION OF THE UNIVERSITY 
or Pennsytvania. Series A. Cuneiform Texts. Edited 
by H. V. Hilprecht. Vol. XX. Part I. Mathematical, 
nat og and chronological tablets from the 
Temple Library of Nippur. By H. V. 


. Hilprecht. gto, 


pp. xvii, 70, with 3o autographed plates and 15 photo- 
typed plates. University of Philadelphia. 
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of twelve months. Professor Hilprecht 
finds this number, 12,960,000 central to 
the numerical calculations of these tab- 
lets, and with it he connects the Platonic 
doctrine of numbers which must have 
come from Babylonia thru Pythagoras. 
In a very interesting way he shows, thru 
the Platonic numbers, that the great 
number, the square of 3,600, represents 
days, which, reduced to years of 360 days, 
gives us 36,000 years, which was the 
“great Platonic year,” and equally the 
Babylonian cycle. 

The metrological texts are less inter- 
esting but have their value. More im- 
portant is a single tablet containing a 
dynastic list of some of the kings 
of Ur and Isin, of whom the first 
in the list, Ur-Engur (usually called 
Ur-Gur), is assigned to some time 
between 2500 and 2200 B. C., which 
puts the elder Sargon between 3000 
and 2700 B. C., and Hammurabi, the con- 
temporary of Abraham, between 2000 
and 1830 B. C. This brings down the 
latter’s date much below the usual assign- 
ment; and we are interested to observe 
that the extreme antiquity which in his 
previous volumes Professor Hilprecht 
gave to the beginnings of Babylonian his- 
tory is wisely reduced by several thou- 
sand years. 


The Part is a decidedly valuable addi- 
tion to Babylonian science. The work is 
done in a thoro and scholarly way with 
abundant credit to other scholars as 
shown by the multitude of citations. It 
is a credit to the university, and, without 
expressing ourselves again on the old per- 
sonal matters involved, and which should 
be treated by him separately, those 
charges of misrepresentation in earlier 
writings should not be allowed to detract 
from the value of these scholarly re- 
searches, 


To the somewhat numerous, mere 
popular books on the Bible and the Mon- 
uments, Dr. A. T. Clay has added another 
which deserves a creditable place with 
them, entitled Light on the Old Testa- 
ment from Babel.’ Other such works 
published of late years are C. J. Ball’s 
“Light from the East,” Dr. T. Nicols’s 
“Recent Archeology and the Bible,”. 
Prof. Ira M. Price’s “The Monuments 





*LicHT on THE Op TESTAMENT FROM BABEL. By 
Albert T. Clay, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. xvi, 437. The Sun- 
day School Times Co., Philadelphia. 
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and the Old Testament,” and Dr. T. G. 
Pinches’s “The Old Testament in the 
Light of the Historical Records of Assy- 
ria and Babylonia” ; and to these may be 
added Alfred Jeremias’s “Das Alte Tes- 
tament im Lichte des alten Orients.” 
Dr. Clay is a productive student of the 
tablets brought from Nippur. As might 
be expected his book is a careful and 
trustworthy exposition of the chief topics 
in the relation of the Old Testament to 
the Babylonian discoverer. He treats in 
fifteen chapters of such subjects as the 
antiquity of man, the Creation, the De- 
luge, the period of Abraham, the Code of 
Hammurabi and the Mosaic legislation, 
the name of Jehovah, and the historical 
inscriptions till the time of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. The work is so treated that it 
scarcely at all duplicates the works pre- 
viously published. 


Another volume which partly covers 
similar ground’ is by Professor Sayce. 

It opens with a brief, but excellent, 
account of the method of decipherment 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, describes 
the nature of the inscriptions found, 
shows the relation of the Sumerians to 
Semitic people, that of the Egyptian to 
the Babylonian. civilization, that of Pales- 
tine to Babylonia, the character of the 
Hittite people of Asia Minor, and de- 
scribes the condition of Canaan before 
the Exodus. Like all of Professor 
Sayce’s writings it is very suggestive, 
broad in treatment, and the conclusions 
sometimes rest on insufficient evidence. 

Mr. Lau illustrates the rapidity of in- 
tellectual generation. He is the pupil of 
Drs. Gottheil and Prince, who are, or one 
of them, pupils of Professor Haupt, who 
was the pupil of Professor Schrader, who 
is still connected with Berlin Universjty, 
and, tho in ill-health, younger than a 
number of other Assyriologists who 
might be mentioned. His volume on Old 
Babylonian Temple Records’ is to 
be followed by a second completing the 
task. Ten years ago Columbia Univer- 
sity bought 258 ancient inscribed tablets 
from Tellop. They belong to the period 





8 ARCMABOLOGY OF THE CuNErForM INSCRIPTIONS. 
B the Rev. A. H. Sayce. Society for_ Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, 12mo, pp. vi, 220, London; E. 
S. Gorham, New York. $1.75. 

‘Oto Basyton TemPre Recorps. (Columbia Uni- 
versity =e ae, Vol. III.) By Robert Julius 
Lau, Ph, D. viii, 130. Plates, 35. Macmillan 
Co., for Coiutia "Gaiversits Press. $1.50. 
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from 2700 to 2580 B. C., when the kings 
of Ur of the Chaldees ruled -Southern 
Babylonia. They are temple records, 
giving the account of payments to the 
temple of various sorts of produce, and 
sometimes sealed and dated. They are of 
value for the light they throw on the 
early civilization. Mr. Lau has beauti- 
fully ‘transcribed the texts in the thirty- 
five plates, and has given the translation, 
or, at least, the substance of the texts. 
It is a fine piece of work, accurately done, 
and a credit to the university’s scholar- 
ship; while it illustrates the importance 
to a university of having access to such 
original material for study. Perhaps the 
most valuable part of the work is the list 
of 291 syllabic characters in forty-one 
pages of autographed text, with refer- 
ences to their occurrence. 
s&s 
A Woman’s Heart. By Olive Ransom. (New 
York: Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.50.) 

It is difficult to fancy a twentieth- 
century Abelard receiving letters from 
an American Héloise; letters so quiver- 
ing with intensity of emotion and with 
also a touch of classicism that would 


have suited well the Renaissance spirit. 
In A Woman’s Heart, Olive Ransom 
edits such a series of letters, with sym- 
pathy and fidelity, making a companion 
novel to “The Lake,” by George Moore. 
In the man’s book we have the letters 


by the priest; in the woman’s we are 
given, as we would expect, the woman’s 
side of the correspondence. “The 
Lake,” we felt, mirrored a man’s heart, 
its moods, its mystery, its storm, its 
openness to Heaven; here we have a 
woman’s heart laid bare with unsparing 
dissection. We do not say it is a mor- 
bid or overdrawn study; but we wonder 
whether, even to a priestly lover, toward 
whom the confession impulse may be 
stronger than to one less versed in 
psychological subtilties, a woman ever 
quite disclosed her inmost thoughts to 
such a depth? Morbid anatomy it may 
not be, but it is a self-revelation painful 
in its utter abandonment of all veiling de- 
fenses. Would the priest have loved Kath- 
erine more if she had not “given her- 
self away” so supremely? is one of the 
questions awakened by the book, which 
tells an interesting story, altho its hold 
is purely psychical. The old arguments 
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against the theories and practices of the 
Roman Catholic Church, even here in 
America, are reiterated with amazing 
vivacity and freshness. 


a 


The Life and Genius of Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne. By Frank Preston Stearns. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
$2.00. 

The author of this new Life of Haw- 
thorne comes to his task with some ad- 
vantages over the ordinary biographer 
and critic. To a keen sympathy and 
with vivid admiration of the genius of 
our one great romancer he adds some 
personal acquaintance with him and his 
surroundings. He was a student in 
Harvard College, a friend of the son 
and an occasional visitor at the home, 
of the subject of this study, in those days 
when the returned ex-consul was tramp- 
ing the woodsy ridge behind his Way- 
side domicile in Concord, evolving pos- 
sibly the “Secret” of the mysterious Dr. 
Grimshawe, or perhaps arranging light 
and shadow for the new story, “Septi- 
mius Felton,” soon to begin in the pages 
of the Atlantic, a story, however, des- 
tined to be cut short by the death of the 
magician. Altho a youth of eighteen 
could but touch the surface of the man 
of sixty, it was something to have 
looked into those marvelous eyes. After 
that period Mr. Stearns seems to have 
visited in person the haunts of Haw- 
thorne, and to have followed up the by- 
paths laid: open by all the writers of 
biography and reminiscence who have 
treated of the novelist and his work. The 
study of the literary output is close and 
the conclusions refreshing, notwith- 
standing an amusing tendency to homi- 
letic “asides” and a sly indulgence in the 
sweet privilege of administering ad- 
monitory whacks on the heads of uncles 
and aunts who may venture to doubt 
that young pigs in the trough are neces- 
sarily all “innocent sucklings” of the 
true Shakespearean litter. There is little 
known of Hawthorne’s early life before 
Bowdoin and his companionship in col- 
lege with such men as Franklin Pierce, 
Bridge, Cilley and Longfellow, which is 
not taken into careful consideration in 
the author’s study of surroundings. Lit- 
tle is added to what was already told in 
the Note Books or in Lathrop’s early 
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“Study” and Julian Hawthorne’s later 
two or three volumes as to the life in 
Salem, Boston and Concord; less to 
what was known of the Liverpool con- 
sulate and the long residence in Italy. 
But many allusions in the short stories 
are brought home to the actual life and 
experience of Mr. Hawthorne—fastened 
on to him and his friends or his enemies, 
so to speak. 


Sd 
Pebbles 


Proressor—Are the Kaffirs vegetarians? 
Bluff—The Heifers are, sir—Yale Record. 


Mark TWAIN was once asked by a charming 
girl to write something in her autograph album. 
The humorist looked thru the book and found 
the usual sentimental stuff, such as “Be good, 
sweet maid, and let who will be clever.” Then 
he took a pen, wrote “Never tell a lie,” and 
signed his name. This he carefully dried with 
the blotter, after which he added: “P. S—Ex- 
cept to keep in practice.”"—The Truth Seeker. 


FRESHMAN (meeting a professor in Subway) 
—Are those micrococci in that basket? 

Professor—No. 

“Spirogillimi? 

“ ” 

“No 


Saceromisz cerivise ?”’ 
” 


“ 


“Generatorsphorgetirimillinolliniccian organ- 
’ 


“Grapes.” —Yale Record. 


GIRLS I HAVE KNOWN. 


Tue liveliest girl I ever met 
Was charming Annie Mation ; 
Exceeding sweet was Carry Mel; 
Helpful Amelia Ration. 


Nicer than Jenny Rossity 
It would be hard to find; 
Lovely was Rhoda Dendron, too, 
One of the flower kind. 


I did not fancy Polly Gon; 
Too angular was she; 

And I could never take at all 
To Annie Mosity. 


I rather liked Miss Sarah Nade; 
Her voice was full of charm; 

Hester Ical too nervous was; 
She filled me with alarm. 


E Lucy Date was clear of face; 
Her skin was like a shell; 

Miss Ella Gant was rather nice, 
Tho she was awful swell. 


A clinging girl was Jessie Mine; 
I asked her me to marry 
In vain—now life is full of fights, 
For I’m joined to Millie Tarry. 
—Boston Transcript. 





Editorials 


The Union Pacific Dividend 
Incident 


FurrHeR and searching inquiry is 
soon to be made by the Intersiate Com- 
merce Commission concerning the re- 
markable increase of dividends by the 
Union Pacific railway authorities in 
August last. A brief official record of 
the action taken was obtained at the 
hearing in January. Responsible officers 
of the Union Pacific will now be asked 
to testify about this transaction, which 
caused an extraordinary movement on 
the Stock Exchanges here and abroad, 
bringing enormous profits to some at a 
cost of considerable losses to others. 

We recently analyzed the sale of $50,- 
000,000 worth of Illinois Central stock 
to the Union Pacific by three of the latter 
company’s directors and a banking firm, 
pointing to assertions in the press that 
the sellers realized a profit of several 
millions. .This memorable increase of 
dividends is regarded by many as a 
transaction which shows how it is possi- 
ble to enlarge “swollen fortunes” by leaps 
and bounds, without relying upon the 
comparatively slow growth that is de- 
rived from ordinary interest rates of 4 
or 5 or 6 per cent. 

It was expected by the public at the 
beginning of August last that the Union 
Pacific dividend rate would be increased 
(from 6 per cent.) and that a first divi- 
dend on Southern Pacific shares would 
be declared, owing mainly to a consid- 
erable increase of earnings. Having paid 
4 per cent. for several years, the Union 
Pacific had increased its rate to 5 per 
cent. in October, 1905, and to 6 per cent. 
in April, 1906. The public reasoned that 
in August there would be a further in- 
crease to 7 per cent. and that the first 
dividend upon the controlled Southern 
Pacific might be at the rate of 4 per cent. 

There was a meeting of the Union 
Pacific board on Wednesday, August 15. 
But, so far as the public could learn after 
adjournment, no action concerning divi- 
dends was taken. It was known, how- 
ever, that the subject of dividends had 
been referred, at a meeting on July 19th, 


to the powérful executive committee, of 
which President Harriman is chairman. 
There was no announcement of dividends 
on Thursday. Therefore, according to 
common reports, some holders of the 
stock sold out and speculators made what 
are called “short” sales for. a decline. 
Their action, however, did not prevent 
an advance of about $4 in the price dur- 
ing the two days. Somebody was buy- 
ing the shares. 

On the morning of Friday, the 17th, 
the unexpected announcement was made 
that the Union Pacific board had in- 
creased the company’s dividend rate, not 
to 7 per cent., but to 10 per cent., and 
that an initial dividend on Southern Pa- 
cific at the rate of 5 per cent. had been 
declared. That day, in a crazy stock 
market, with enormous transactions (in- 
cluding purchases of more than 1,000,- 
ooo shares of the two Pacifics), the price 
of Union Pacific was increased $20, and 
at the close of business nearly $16 of 
this advance was retained. There was a 
gain of more than $5 in Southern Pacific. 
On Saturday there were further ad- 
vances, with wild scenes on the Ex- 
change. Monday (the 2oth) saw a 
greater volume of business than had been 
known for some years, but the Pacifics 
ceased to advance. The explanation of 
expert observers was that the speculators 
who had been operating upon early and 
exclusive information as to the dividends 
were selling their holdings to a trustful 
public and taking their profits. 

We shall not follow the course of the 
market after that date. But it may be 
pointed out that Union Pacific, which 
was quoted at $144 on July 19th (when 
the subject of dividends was referred to 
the executive committee), had risen to 
$1614 on August 15th, was sold at $185 
on the 18th, and touched $1853? before 
the reaction on August 20th. After some 
vicissitudes, the stock sold at $195 in the 
first week of September, declined to $180 
at the end of the year, and is now quoted 
at about $177. Southern Pacific ad- 
vanced from $69 on July 19th to $924 
on August 2oth. 

At the hearing before the Commission 
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in January, it was shown by the records 
that action upon the dividends was really 
. taken by the board on Wednesday, 
August 15th, but that the fact was with- 
held from the public at the suggestion of 
President Harriman until six absent 
members “could be notified.” By reso- 
lution, the date of announcement was 
left to the discretion of the executive 
committee. On the following day this 
committee (Messrs. Harriman, Stillman 
and Lovett being present) decided to 
wait until Friday morning. Of course, 
it had been feasible to notify the absent 
members by telegraph on Wednesday. 
Speculators in Wall Street have been 
saying that delay was needed to facili- 
tate the accumulation of stock for an 
“inside” pool before the great advance 
of price which would surely be caused by 
an announcement of the extraordinary 
and unexpected increase of dividends. 

If one may trust the reports of the 
daily newspapers of New York at the 
time, there was a prevailing belief in and 
about the Stock Exchange that enormous 
profits had been realized by a pool in the 
interest of influential officers of the 
Union Pacific. In the headlines of one 
prominent and conservative journal were 
the words: “The insiders made mil- 
lions ; perhaps Harriman made $10,000,- 
ooo.” Another’s headline was: “Brok- 
ers say Harriman alone won $10,000,- 
000.” In all the local papers, and in dis- 
patches to papers elsewhere were discus- 
sions of the current gossip that pools 
made by officers of the company had 
taken great gains. Editorial articles in 
conservative financial journals were full 
of sharp criticism, evidently suggested by 
a belief that these stories about specula- 
tion in the shares, assisted by delaying 
the announcement of dividend increases, 
were true. It was pointed out by some 
that upon a pool of 400,000 shares of 
Union Pacific, accumulated before July 
19th, there could have been realized a 
profit of from $30 to $40 a share before 
the end of August, or from $12,000,000 
to $16,000,000 ; also that a profit of only 
$20 on such a pool completed some time 
after July 19th would have amounted to 
the comfortable sum of $8,000,000. 

In view of the world-wide reports and 


comments of this character in the latter - 


part of August, and the occasional repe- 


tition of them since that time, Mr. Har- 
riman and his responsible associates 
should make reply to what is regarded 
by many as a charge of serious import 
against the financial management of a 
great American railway system. The ap- 
proaching resumption of the Commis- 
sion’s investigation opens the way for 
such a reply, with all the explanations 
which may seem to be required. There 
was an opportunity for such speculation 
as the press reporters and critics have 
had in mind. But it does not follow that 
advantage of the opportunity was taken 
by officers who should have avoided spec- 
ulation under such conditions. We hope 
the officers in question will show clearly 
in their statements before the Commis- 
sion that they have had no interest in 
such pools and speculative operations as 
those with which the names of some of 


_them have been connected in newspaper 


reports. 
a 


Mr. Mallock on Socialism 


A RAPIDLY growing interest in Social- 
ism, which seems to be about equally dis- 
tributed among those who sympathize 
with it and those who fear it, is being 
freshly stimulated by the interesting lec- 
tures which Mr. William Hurrel Mal- 
lock is delivering under the auspices of 
the National Civic Federation. This or- 
ganization, as some of our readers doubt- 
less know, and all should know, is a body 
of eminent men representing capitalistic 
interests, the American Federation of 
Labor and the general public, and having 
for its objects a general exchange of dif- 
fering views and a comprehensive study 
of industrial conditions. It was a happy 
thought of the Federation to import 
Mr. Mallock, long known as a brilliant 
and versatile writer on many themes. 
His lectures on Socialism have been 
given first at Columbia University. They 
will be repeated at Harvard and else- 
where. 

President Butler,- in presenting Mr. 
Mallock to his first American audience, 
introduced him as “a novelist.” We are 
not quite sure that this designation is 
accurately descriptive. Only one of Mr. 
Mallock’s novels—that very charming 
story, “The Heart of Life,” is primarily 
art for art’s sake. His other fiction, of 
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which “The New Republic” is best 
known, is social satire in story-book 
form. He has written much, however, 
that is not clothed in artistic disguise. 
His first important essay, “Is Life Worth 
Living?” was ostensibly a philosophical 
discussion. His most pretentious work, 
“Aristocracy and Evolution,” professes 
to be the first true system of sociology 
ever published. In the judgment of its 
author it demolishes Herbert Spencer, 
not to mention August Comte, and builds 
the enduring structure which their genius 
was unable to raise. Mr. Mallock has 
written also statistical books on “Social 
Equality” and “Classes and Masses.” 
He must be recognized, therefore, as a 
man of wide outlook, whose presentation 
of so large a subject as Socialism calls 
for respectful consideration. 

Nevertheless, those who have awaited 
his lectures in the expectation of hearing 
something distinctly new, or of seeing the 
socialist discomfited, have undoubtedly 
been disappointed. Mr. Mallock has ac- 
quainted himself with the theories of 
Karl Marx, and of the Fabians, and he 
has cleverly discharged the easy task of 
exposing their errors, both of premise 
and of logic. But he has not shown a 
thoro training in economics, or a due 
familiarity with the best economic litera- 
ture of modern times. For example, jus- 
tice to one of our most brilliant Ameri- 
can writers, General Francis A. Walker, 
requires that the true source of Mr. Mal- 
lock’s chief contention should be pointed 
out. The economists of Ricardo’s day, 
and even those of John Stuart Mill’s 
day, were in the habit of recognizing 
three productive factors, namely land, 
labor and capital. The major premise of 
Mr. Mallock’s argument is the assertion 
that more important than mere labor is 
that peculiar gift which may vaguely be 
called “ability,” and which in the indus- 
trial world finds expression in invention, 
including successful organization. Not 
only is this discovery of Mr. Mallock’s 
not new, but for thirty years it has been 
a commonplace in the political economy 
class-room. It is the cardinal doctrine 
of Walker’s epoch-making work on “The 
Wages Question,” and of his economic 
text-books. 

Nor has Mr. Mallock been more happy 
in his general conception of Socialism 


and its indictment of modern industrial 
society. Apparently, he has not followed 
the ‘later developments of socialistic 
thought as set forth, for example, in the 
writings of H.-G. Wells, John Spargo 
and James Mackeye. He is conspicuous- 
ly in error in assuming that socialists 
wish to reward all men equally, irrespec- 
tive of productive genius. If he wishes 
to tackle an essential socialistic proposi- 
tion, he should tell us what objection he 
has to the contention that the mere 
ownership of capital, apart from any ef- 
fort put forth by productive genius, is 
not an adequate ethical basis of income. 
If he should address himself to this task, 
he would discover that the most thought- 
ful and really serious criticisms of Social- 
ism have been made in the very univer- 
sity where he put forth his unformed 
ratiocination. The one man who has 
really gripped this problem from an anti- 
socialistic point of view is Columbia's 
own distinguished economic theorist, 
Prof. John Bates Clark. 

Mr. Mallock’s lectures will neither 
convince the socialist nor undermine the 
individualistic faith of the non-socialist. 
The most just criticism that can be 
passed upon them is to say that their in- 
tellectual and moral quality is indistin- 
guishable from that of his essay, “Is Life 
Worth Living?” in which he demon- 
strated to his own satisfaction that life is 
not worth living outside the safe fold of 
the Roman Catholic Church. Yet his lec- 
tures are bound to do a vast amount of 
good. They are stimulating. They raise 
questions. They make people think. 
And that, after all, is the main thing. 


J 


Newspapers’ Sensations and Sug- 
gestion 


MucH8 has been said during the past 
week with regard to the possible evil ef- 
fects of publishing the details of a sensa- 
tional murder trial involving many crim- 
inal suggestions besides those of the 
murder itself. In spite of the fact that 
at the first glance most people would 
condemn the spreading broadcast of such 
material, there has been an unexpected 
division of opinion with another view 
shared by many good people that such 
publicity may be a source of good rather 
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than evil. The plea is, of course, that 
crime is held up as receiving its due re- 
ward even in this world and that the ef- 
fect upon people’s minds cannot but be 
to bring home to them the conviction that 
evil brings upon itself inevitably its own 
punishment in due time, and that this 
will surely be a deterrent from wayward 
courses. Many of the newspapers have 
insisted rather emphatically on this view, 
but, of course, they are interested parties 
and their opinion can have little weight. 
One of the arguments used by a promi- 
nent editor is the rather curious assertion 
that since so many people are deeply in- 
terested in the proceedings, it must be 
beneficial to them to have the opportunity 
to read them. : 

Such views look at but one side of the 
case. It is probable that if all men were 
perfectly normal there would be no ‘good 
reason for not allowing them to gloat 
over all the criminal details of a case of 
this kind. If men were normal, how- 
ever, there would be very little question 
of their caring to do so, since most of the 
interest in such criminal proceedings is 
due to a distinctly morbid curiosity. It 
is for this reason that the subject requires 


careful consideration on the part of all 
those who are interested in préventing 


crime. The most important thing in 
present day medicine is the influence of 
suggestion. Persons may be led to do 
many things that are quite disagreeable 
to them under ordinary circumstances by 
a series of suggestions. They may even 
be tempted to throw off morbid influ- 
ences that are weighing them down and 
live a happier and more cheerful life, 
quite apart from many ills, from which 
they thought only a short time before 
that they were unescapable sufferers. 

It is this question of suggestion that is 
most important in the matter of allowing 
people to read sensat:onal details of 
crime of any kind. Whatever of natural 
abhorrence there may be from such evil 
is gradually lessened, and familiarity 
breeds contempt for the evil-doing hith- 
erto so deterrent. This is true not alone 
for sexual crime, but for nearly all forms 
of criminality. It is well known now 
that suicides, as reported in the papers, 
constantly furnish suggestions for 
further unfortunate beings to put an end 
to their existence. If some peculiar 


form of suicide is given wide publicity 
in the newspapers, then others of similar 
nature done in imitation of it will usually 
turn up at various places thruout the 
country during the course of the next 
few weeks. If a new or unaccustomed 
poison is used, efforts are made to obtain 
this, some of them successful, and the 
result is further newspaper reports to be 
suggestive for still further victims, until 
the novelty of the procedure has worn 
off and it ceases to be strikingly suggest- 
ive or some newer method is reported 
which takes its place. This is not a mat- 
ter of imagination or theory, but can be 
noted at any time if a little attention is 
paid to the collation of suicide statistics. 

There is a general agreement now that 
the reason why suicides are increasing 
very rapidly among younger people dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years (the num- 
ber of youthful suicides has more than 
trebled in that time) is that young folks 
between fifteen and twenty read the 
newspapers much more commonly now 
than used to be the case a generation 
ago, and are affected by these morbid 
sensational details to such a degree that 
whenever anything serious, or rather 
that they think serious, happens to dis- 
appoint them, they rather readily have 
recourse to self-destruction. Even more 
true than with regard to suicide is the 
effect of newspaper reports in the matter 
of the double crime of murder and sui- 
cide. These are not only increasing in 
number every year, but the average age 
at which they are committed is becom- 
ing less and less, because as students of 
the psychology of young folks declare, 
the suggestive influence of reading of 
previous cases finally overpowers the 
minds of those who have less mental re- 
sistance to the hardships and the trials of 
life, be they imaginary or real. 

If the power of suggestion is so great 
with regard to murder and _ suicide 
where the natural abhorrence might well 
be expected to be an excellent protect- 
ive, what is to be said of sexual crimes 
with regard to which there is an unfortu- 
nate leaning that constitutes one of the 
saddest features of poor human nature. 
There is no doubt at all that suggestion 
plays a large role in bringing about the 
commission of unusual crimes of this 
kind. It is idle to talk of the contempla- 
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tion of the punishment of such crimes as 
forming a barrier against them in the 
minds, especially of the young and of un- 
stable individuals. Familiarity with them 
only enhances the morbid curiosity that 
tempts to abnormal experiences in such 
matters and undoubtedly predisposes to 
serious danger of yielding to even light 
temptation. All this has been well rec- 
ognized by common sense before, but it 
is confirmed now by the advances in 
modern psychiatry. This furnishes the 
best reason why our newspapers should 
not give the details of crime, and espe- 
cially not of sexual crime, for while to a 
few such reports may be deterrent, to the 
great many they will be an actual in- 
centive—a suggestion that will tend to 
work. itself out into actuality. 


st 
Child Labor and the Constitution 


SENATOR BEVERIDGE this week defends 
in THE INDEPENDENT his bill to protect 
children against the greed 6f corporations 
engaged in manufacture. © His bill pro- 
poses to do it by forbidding interstate 
commerce to child-made products. The 


purpose is good, and, on the face of it, 
the method seems adequate and proper. 
But the Constitution is thrust at us. 
We are told that the bill interferes with 
the constitutional rights of the States to 
manage their own affairs and have free 


commerce with other States. We respect 
and honor the Constitution, but we do 
not like to see its provisions strained, to 
protect individual or corporate oppres- 
sion. 

Constitutionally the right to forbid 
interstate commerce in child-made prod- 
ucts goes on all fours with the right to 
control or restrict any other form of in- 
dustry which exists under a State char- 
ter. For example, the Erie Railway has 
a New York charter, but it passes thru 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania. Accord- 
ingly, the United States law controls and 
restricts its powers, tells it to use safe- 
ty appliances, and puts it partly under 
the control of the Interstate Commission. 
The New York Central Railroad is en- 
tirely within the limits of the State, and 
the national law has no control over it 
until it does its work beyond those limits. 
As Senator Beveridge shows, Congress 
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in various cases has forbidden the pas- 
sage across State lines of certain sorts of 
goods, not simply of lottery tickets dealt 
in by a company in New Orleans, but, 
for example, certain gold and silver 
ware, and uninspected foods and meats. 
Now, if it is constitutional to forbid the 
Meat Trust in Chicago to transport un- 
inspected meats from one State to an- 
other—and such power is abundantly 
proved by numerous decisions of the Su- 
preme Court—then there is no constitu- 
tional difficulty. about prohibiting child- 
made products. 

It is interesting to see the protest 
against the passage of the Beveridge bill 
in certain quarters, and especially in the 
Democratic South, on the ground that it 
interferes with State rights; and the 
Democratic party is supposed to be sen- 
sitive on State rights. But the Demo- 
cratic platform of 1900 asked that this 
very power over interstate commerce be 
used for the annihilation of the trusts. 
Mr. Bryan, who was the candidate at 
that election, has not forgotten that fact, 
and he calls attention to it in The Com- 
mvoner and asks: 


“If the power can be exercised to protect in- 
dependent industries from the conspiracies of 
the trust magnates, can it not be used to pro- 
tect the children from being dwarfed and 
stunted by early toil? The Constitution was 
made for the people, but the predatory corpora- 
tions have converted it into a bulwark for the 
protection of all their schemes. . The 
children must be saved, and the Beveridge bill 
offers a safe and effective remedy for the cruel 
and barbarous system of child slavery which 
has grown up in this country.” 


We commend this utterance to Mr. 
Bryan’s Southern friends, and we hope 
that they will not treat this pertinent re- 
minder and advice as they did his recom- 
mendation for the public ownership of 
the railroads. That they called Social- 
ism. 
s&s 


An Irish Bill 


THE British Cabinet will present a bill 
for the establishment of a local parlia- 
ment for Ireland, and the House of 
Commons will pass it, and the House of 
Lords will, if not frightened out of their 
prejudice, reject it. But the rejection 
will be one more of the sins of the Upper 
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House which prepare the way for ‘its 
mending or ending. It may be delayed 
until after another appeal to the coun- 
try, but an Irish Parliament is sure to 
come before long, for the country has 
been not a little educated since Glad- 
stone’s futile attempt. 

Do our readers comprehend what a 
change an Irish Parliament will make in 
the British Constitution? It will be rev- 
olutionary. At present Great Britain has 
no written constitution, and nothing that 
corresponds to our principle of State 
rights. There stands no authority be- 
tween the Imperial Parliament. on the 
one hand and the city councils: on the 
other, for the counties cannot be said to 
have legislative power. There is noth- 
ing in Great Britain that corresponds to 
the General Court of Massachusetts or 
the Legislature of New York State. 

But there will be when Ireland has a 
Parliament, to be followed surely by 
Parliaments for Scotland, Wales and 
England. The privilege given to Ire- 
land, Scotland and Wales will also ask. 
Ireland will then correspond, so’ far as 
local government goes, to one of our 
States, and its Parliament will corre- 
spond to one of our legislatures. Still 
further, there will then be a written con- 
stitution, for the law which devolves au- 
thority on the Irish Parliament and also 
limits its powers, will do precisely what 
our Constitution does, even if it be called 
simply an act. It will be as permanent 
as our Constitution, and will be held as 
sacred, and will be interpreted, as ours 
is, by the supreme judiciary. 

It is a question for the future to de- 
termine what is the superior value of a 
written constitution. Great Britain has 
had none; France as a republic has none. 
But neither country has had to balance 
State rights against central authority, 
for there were no States and no State 
rights. What is sure to come in Great 
Britain is an argument for subordinate, 
yet self-governing, States, under a cen- 
tral government, and for a written con- 
stitution. And yet a written constitu- 
tion, which can be amended with great 
difficulty, is a bar at times to progress, 
if not a menace. It compels amendment 
by strained interpretation by the courts, 
as we see in the interference with State 
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authority by the interstate legislation ot 
Congress. 

We are not of those, however, who 
anticipate danger by the intrusion of the 
central government into the domain of 
State legislation. Amendment by inter- 
pretations will go no faster than the peo- 
ple desire and is best for the country. 
We deprecate such extreme language as 
we see in The North American Review 
in an article on what it regards as the 
threatened obliteration of State lines by 
the President and his Secretary of State. 
It says: 

“We now daily behold open and avowed sub- 
versions of those fundamental principles [ot 
the Constitution] by neither ineffective ‘politi- 
cal dreamers,’ nor even a political organization, 
but by an active, able and resolute clique, 
which, under most aggressive leadership, holds 
absolute control of one arm of the Govern- 
ment, successfully coerces another, and insid- 
iously endeavors to influence the court of last 
resort.” 

This is nothing less than wild ranting. 
If the Executive department “holds 
absolute control of one arm of the Gov- 
ernment,” that is precisely what the peo- 
ple elected it to hold and what the Con- 
stitution gives to it. It is not true that 
the Executive “successfully coerces” the 
legislative branch. We have just now in 
the new Santo Domingo treaty an ex- 
ample—and there are many—in which 
the Executive bows, as it should, to the 
will of Congress. Nor-is it true, what- 
ever criticism may have been made by 
the President, that he “insidiously en- 
deavors to influence” the Supreme Court. 

The American people have been 
taught to believe in _ constitutions. 
Neither the President nor Secretary 
Root would dream of trying to wean 
them from this faith. We are dait on 
constitutions. Not only does every State 
need a constitution, but every local so- 
ciety and every debating club must have 
one to quarrel over. So long as we 
choose to be governed and limited by a 
written Constitution it ought to be made 
not impossible nor very difficult to 
amend it, because with changed condi- 
tions we must have either amendment or 
forced: interpretation. As to the danger 
and wrong of the latter we commend the 
reader to E. Parmalee Prentice’s late 
study of “The Federal Power Over Car- 
riers and Corporations.” 
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The Theological Flurry in 
England 


Our “Undistinguished Heretic” was 
anonymous, and yet he has made no 
small flutter by his “Confessions.” We 
do not thank The Westminster for sup- 
posing him to be an editorial “fake.” 
We do not thus deceive our readers. He 
is the genuine living pastor of a church 
connected with one of our principal 
evangelical denominations. The flutter 
which his confession of divergence from 
the creeds has made among our readers 
is small compared with the flurry cre- 
ated in England by the statement of his 
very liberal faith made by one of the 
most distinguished preachers of London, 
the Rev. R. J. Campbell, pastor of the 
City Temple. 

To be sure, in the case of Mr. Camp- 
bell there can be no accusation of con- 
cealment and hypocrisy. The only 
moral question that is raised is as to 
whether he has the right to remain in the 
pulpit and fellowship of a denomination 
which is Supposed to have a definite 
creed with which he disagrees. But there 
is a very general disagreement with his 
teachings, and those who defend him de- 
fend chiefly his right of liberty. That he 
teaches the spirit and character of Christ 
no one questions. 

With Mr. Campbell’s theology we do 
not so much make complaint, as with the 
philosophy which underlies his theology. 
It is all well to slough off the ex- 
crescences of theology, to show that this 
and that doctrine, of the Atonement, for 
example, or the decrees, is not in accord 
with the character’ of God; but it is an- 
other and bolder thing to attempt to 
make a new theodicy by striking at the 
very foundations and trying to create a 
new philosophy which can never approve 
itself to the common sense of the average 
man. Such is the philosophy which 
identifies body and mind, whether in a 
common physical substance, all matter ; 
or whether it denies separate reality to 
matter, making it a phase or conception 
of mind. So the effort which Mr. Camp- 
bell has made to substitute “immanence” 
for omnipresence, and to identify God 
with man, must be to the ordinary mind 
meaningless. It declares man and mat- 
ter to be nothing else than God parti- 
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tioned off, and so this essential Panthe- 
ism undermines human responsibility, 
and, in the teachings of Mr. Campbell, 
very definitely eliminates turpitude out 
of sin; so that, as he says, the lowest 
vices and most hideous crimes are a blind 
and mistaken searching after the divine 
in us. We are not surprised that such 
teachings are sharply criticised, and that 
not only by conservatives, but by the 
most liberal of theologians. It is the 
philosophy they object to. It is not by 
such help that faith is supported. To 
save a tree you must not cut off its roots; 
it must be pruned otherwise. 

Mr. Campbell says: “Our being is the 
same as God’s, altho our consciousness 
of it is limited.” Such a statement can- 
not possibly be proved, for it could be 
proved only by the consciousness, which 
is said to be limited. It is against all the 
sense we have, against our free will and 
our consciousness of sin. But Mr. 
Campbell has the courage to follow his 
doctrine of the identification of man 
with God to its most frightful extreme. 
To quote his language on sin is to con- 
demn it. He is thus quoted in a sermon 
of a year ago: 

“Sin itself is a quest for God—a blundering 
quest, but a quest for all that. The man who 
got dead drunk last night did so because of 
the impulse within him to break thru the bar- 
riers of his limitations, to express himself, and 
to realize the more abundant life. His self- 
indulgence just came to that; he wanted, if 
only for a brief hour, to live the larger life, to 
expand the soul, to enter untrodden regions, 
and gather to himself new experiences. That 
drunken debauch was a quest for life, a quest 
for God. Men in their sinful follies today, 
and their blank atheism, and their foul blas- 
phemies, their trampling upon things that are 
beautiful and good, are engaged in this dim, 
blundering quest for God, whom to know is 
life eternal. The roué you saw in Piccadilly 
last night, who went out to corrupt innocence 
and to wallow in filthiness of the flesh, was en- 
gaged in this blundering quest for God.” 

We trust that such language was a 
rhetorical extravagance which, altho the 
author printed it, he would not now de- 
fend ; but it is the unguarded product of 
the fantastic philosophy which, in identi- 
fying God and man, identifies right and 
wrong, and comes to the insane con- 
clusion : 

“To say of shame, What is it? 

Of virtue we can miss it; 

Of sin we can but kiss it, 
And it’s no longer sin.” 
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Why did not the cable report 
Mendeleef to us the death of the Rus- 

sian chemist Mendeleef, the 
most famous theoretical chemist in the 
world, a man whose prophetic discov- 
eries rival the most astonishing forecasts 
of astronomy in the finding of the planet 
Neptune? It was Mendeleef who formu- 
lated the law which arranged elements 
in groups by their atomic weights, and 
told us where there were gaps that 
needed to be filled and foretold what the 
properties of the missing elements would 
prove to be. And gallium, scandium and 
germanium were found just as he had 
foretold, with their proper atomic 
weights and their properties, correspond- 
ing to those of aluminum, boron and 
silicon. When later the inert gases, 
argon, helium, etc., were discovered, they 
were found to fit exactly in places in the 
periodic scheme of Mendeleef’s law. 
Some of his later and even more 
startling theoretical work cannot yet be 
verified, as his famous law has been by 
subsequent discovery, but as theory it is 
very interesting. In 1902 he published 
a remarkable essay in which he sug- 


gested that below the inert zero group 
consisting of the chemically inactive 
gases helium, neon, argon, krypton, and 
xenon, there are two elements not yet 
recognized having a lower atomic weight 
than hydrogen, and the lowest of the 


two he supposes to be the ether. He 
could not believe the ether to be really 
an imponderable fluid, but supposed it 
to have an atomic weight inconceivably 
‘ small, and so high a velocity that its 
particles penetrate and pervade all other 
substances, so that its mass in a given 
amount of other substances could not be 
ascertained. Politicians and society peo- 
ple do not know much of Mendeleef, and 
few but the chemists paid much attention 
to him when, nearly thirty years ago, he 
visited this country, but his name will 
rank with the highest of the great men 
of the last century. 


ed 


The President would like 
to forbid the use of the 
mails to newspapers that 
print filthy and indecent details of court 
proceedings. A bill has been introduced 
into Congress empowering the President 


Freedom 
and License 
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to exclude such matter from the mails. 
There is a great deal of public sentiment 
in support of such exclusion, and from 
the medical standpoint we have treated 
of this subject elsewhere, showing what 
is the effect of suggestion on weak minds 
and those not so weak. In Kentucky 
indictments have been brought against 
four newspapers which have violated the 
law forbidding the sale of any “obscene, 
lewd, disgusting, filthy or indecent book 
or newspaper,” or any newspaper “prin- 
cipally made up of criminal news, police 
reports, or accounts of criminal deeds.” 
Of course one must be careful not to in- 
fringe on the decent liberty of the press, 
but the court testimony of ravishments 
and seductions is not decent, and no de- 
cent family would willingly receive such 
reports into the home. Liberty of the 
press is good, but there is a limit to. it, 
just as there is a limit to the nudity al- 
lowed in public places. There is the 
same difference between liberty and lib- 
ertinism that there is between freedom 
and lawlessness. 


Here is another case 
of a terrible fatality 
by the loss of a coast 
steamer plying from New York. The 
“General Slocum” was destroyed by fire, 
the “Larchmont” by a collision on a fear- 
fully cold night. No one was found at 
fault or punished for the loss of the 
“Slocum” and probably no one will 
be for that of the “Larchmont.” The 
reason is that the people that make the 
laws—that is, all of us—are to blame 
quite as much as those whose fault cost 
145 lives. We have no suitable control 
or inspection of these vessels. It would 
be something if what inspection we have 
were strict and frequent, which it is not, 
but there is no assurance even that there 
shall be a plenty of life preservers. But 
there are other considerations. The 
“Larchmont” was an old and cheap boat. 
without watertight compartments, run at 
a cheap rate, and without experienced 
and competent crew. We know nothing 
about the competency or character of the 
officers, except that they were more suc- 
cessful in saving themselves than in sav- 
ing their passengers. It does not seem 
to have occurred to the captain to have 
been the last to leave the vessel. He 


The Loss of the 
“Larchmont” 
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could not have had the professional spirit 
of the German captain who, a few weeks 
ago, committed suicide when he had lost 
his steamer on an island in the West 
Indies. The crew were perfectly worth- 
less, picked up from day to day on the 
dock. We need more laws providing 
how many able seamen shall be on every 
coasting vessel. 


We can conceive of 

By + tae ay a hardly a more humili- 
~cypres ating condition polit- 
ically than that which required the assent 
of the Mayor and School Board of San 
Francisco to the settlement of an inter- 
national difficulty with Japan. They have 
held up the President, the treaty-making 
branch of Congress and Congress in both 
branches, and the action taken by the 
Senate and to be approved by the House, 
suggested by the President and Secre- 
tary of State, was made possible only be- 
cause Schmitz and his fellows came on 
from San Francisco and permitted it. By 
the settlement on Monday approved 


by the House, after a treaty with Japan 


by which she will give passports only to 
a selected class of emigrants, the Presi- 
dent shall have the power to exclude 
those having passports if Japan gives 
them indiscriminately, “to the detriment 
of labor conditions” in this country. On 
this condition, by the grace of Schmitz, 
San Francisco will let Japanese children 
under sixteen attend school with white 
children. It is a disgrace to our country 
that one city, or, rather, the labor unions 
in it, should be able to bring the country 
to the verge of war and then dictate 
terms of peace. If this is constitutional 
the Constitution should be changed. 


a 


. The investigation of 
ae the Brownsville affair 
by the Senate Com- 

mittee has been one-sided thus far, but it 
goes very far to show that the soldiers 
should have been tried by court-martial, 
where all facts could have been carefully 
tested. It looks very much as if not a 
single negro soldier fired a gun, and we 
shall be pleased if this is proved ; not be- 
cause we choose that others should be 
found guilty, but because the soldiers 
have had a better character than that 
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borne by the Mexican and other white 
roughs in Brownsville. It is clear that 
Major Blocksom’s investigation was very 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. It is tes- 
tified that the guns were all accounted 
for and also the ammunition, and that the 
guns were all clean, and that it would 
have been impossible to clean them after 
half a dozen shots in less than fifteen 
minutes, and then with good light. 
There was no opportunity for the men to 
clean their guns after the firing, for they 
were all the while from that moment 
under the eye of their officers, and so sit- 
uated that it was impossible for them to 
clean the guns before they were put in 
their racks and locked up, after which 
came the inspection, and all were found 
in clean condition. The witnesses have 
apparently satisfied every member of the 
committee that there was no opportunity 
to get any surplus ammunition, and no 
cartridges were missing. The testimony 
also shows that empty shells and ex- 
ploded cartridges could easily have been 
secured, and that plenty of Mexicans 
and others wore the khaki uniform. The 
conviction grows that others than soldiers 
“fired up the town,” and their bullets 
whizzed over the soldiers in camp. Cer- 
tainly the soldiers have made a good im- 
pression by their testimony thus far. 
ad 

That respectable Eng- 
The Suffragettes lish women should he 

so lacking in sense that 
they should imagine that they would get 
the suffrage by making a riot is past 
American comprehension. We cannot 
imagine the leaders in the movement 
here of a generation ago, or those of to- 
day, storming the Capitol, fighting with 
the police, and begging to be taken to 
prison. That does not look like the de- 
cent ways of Lucy Stone or Mrs. Stanton 
or Susan B. Anthony. That is not the 
way that female suffrage has been gained 
in Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, Idaho 
and Utah. In those States.the women 
have debated the matter before the peo- 
ple, have appealed in legal ways to the 
legislatures, have acted like law abiding 
citizens as well as ladies, and have won 
their point. But in London they have 
in a great crowd tried to force their way 
into the Houses of Parliament, have beat 
themselves against the gates, have de- 
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clared that if they could force the police 
to arrest them and send them to prison, 
then Parliament would grant their 
wishes. This is quite another thing 
from the passive resistance which had its 
influence in the last British elections. 
Those Non-conformists did not fight the 
police ; they simply refused to pay a part 
of their assessed taxes, and went to jail 
quietly. With these wild women it is 
a case of mob craze, which reminds us of 
the “rout that made the hideous roar” 
on the banks of the Hebrus when 
Orpheus perished at the hands of 


mcenads. 
Js 


The American Bible League is dis- 
tributing to the press long extracts from 
a lecture by Prof. George F. Wright, in 
which it is said: 


“In the realm of archeology Hommel and 
Sayce, two of the most eminent authorities, 
were compelled by their studies to abandon the 
destructive school and become defenders of 
the Old Testament traditions.” 


We know well that Professors Sayce 
and Hommel are far from being “de- 


structive” critics, but we would like to 
have our attention called to the evidence 
that supports the position implied by the 
statement that they have “become de- 
fenders of the Old Testament tradi- 
tions.” We do not recall any proof that 
they defend the historicity of the Garden 
of Eden, the creation of Adam and Eve, 
the Fall, the antediluvian patriarchs, the 
Flood, or the escape of Lot from Sodom 
. and the death of Lot’s wife. 


a 


The South Carolina legislature has 
voted to end the State dispensary for the 
sale of liquors, and will put in its place 
the excellent local option law which has 
done so much good in the States where 
it is in operation and which can be exe- 
cuted by public sentiment. Other States 
have, at one time or another, Massachu- 
setts, for example, confined the sale of 
liquors to State agents, but with narrow 
restrictions, while the South Carolina dis- 
pensary sold liquor to anybody that 
wanted it. This question of State monop- 
oly, whether that in South Carolina or in 
Russia or Sweden, makes drinking easy, 
invites scandals and corruption, and we 
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have probably seen the last of it in this 


country. 
Sd 


It ought, by this time, to be clear to 
the blindest that the French Governmen: 
does not desire to overthrow Christianity 
or the Catholic religion. It is simply de- 
termined fully and definitely to separate 
the Church and the State. It does not 
desire ta shut the faithful out of the 
churches, but desires that they shall have 
the full use of their places of worship to 
conduct religious services just as they 
please. So the Government accepts one 
after another the requests of the ‘bishops 
that they may fasten their authority and 
exclude the laity from all rights of prop- 
erty or worship. If the Government 
were the enemy of religion it would look 
sardonically on the result. 


cd 


This time, once more, as in the Phila- 
delphia case, it was a model old man, 
who had no vices, who was a prominent 
churchman, too much trusted to be 
watched, that has gambled in investments 
and robbed the New Britain bank of an 
immense sum. Even Presbyterian elders 
and Baptist deacons need watching as 
well as the humbler employees for whom 
we provide cash registers or who are re- 
quired to ring up the fares. This does 
not mean that proved character is no 
safeguard, but it does mean that even 
that may fail, and that the haste to make 
sudden profits is enough to cause the fall 
of the most esteemed. 


Sd 


We have received from Lieutenant- 
Commander William S. Sims, of the 
United States Navy, a long article which 
we regret we cannot print, in reply to 
Park Benjamin’s article, “The Shout for 
‘Big Ships,’” in our issue of January 
31st. Commander Sims controverts Mr. 
Benjamin’s points serially, and particu- 
larly meets statements which he regards 
as traversing his personal good faith in 
his reply to Captain Mahan. As he wishes 
his article published in full or not at alli 
we are hardly at liberty to say anything 
further than that he appears to show that 
he took no advantage of Captain Mahan 
in this matter. 





Insurance 


Embezzlements in 1905 and 1906 


EMBEZZLEMENTsS during the year 1906, 
compared with 1905, as indicated by fig- 
ures given by the Fidelity Department of 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of 
New York, are as follows: 


Banks and Trust Companies 

Benevolent Associations .........cccccesccccs 
Public Service 

General Business 

Insurance Companies 

Transportation Companies 

Court Trusts 


Miscellaneous 
Net increase, $6,260,173. 


It will be seen that the aggregate 
amount of defalcations in 1906 exceeds 
that of 1905 by almost 50 per cent. It 
offers at least one argument in the nega- 
tive to the oft repeated query, “Is the 
world growing better?” There must have 
been some truth in the recent statement 
of a Massachusetts bank commissioner 
when he said that there was, on the aver- 
age, a case of bank defalcation for every 
day in the year. As Mr. Cleveland says, 
defalcations do occur with “astounding 


frequency.” 
a 


Cheap Life Insurance 


Joun M. Taytor, the president of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Hartford, Conn., in his report 
to the members of his company for 1906 
writes in part as follows: 


“Many men who know nothing of the busi- 
ness of life insurance, which involves the in- 
terests of twenty millions of the American peo- 
ple, and nothing of the responsibilities of its 
administration, have, within the last two years, 
filled the world with their vociferous preach- 
ments about ‘cheap life insurance.’ What is it? 
It is the insurance that, when age comes on 
apace or death knocks at a man’s door, has 
nothing to pay, and nothing to say to the sum- 
mons but charity for the family and insolvency 
to the estate. It is the insurance which has 
been had in the assessment companies which 
mark the long and tragic history of the at- 
tempt to insure men’s lives without a reserve 
and at an increasing premium with increasing 
age. It is the insurance to be had in the mul- 
titude of mushroom companies springing up on 
every hand, with specious promises ‘special 
contracts,’ subsidiary annexes, and limitless 
expenditures, sops of stock and bonuses and 


official positions, with demagogic appeals to 
cupidity and ignorance, and certain of ultimate 
disappointment and disaster to all save their 
ingenious and persuasive exploiters and pro- 
moters. The only, cheap life insurance is SAFE 
life insurance; and that which is both cheap 
aid safe cannot be created by statute, nor 
made good by theories or expedients.” 


1906. 1905. 
$12,835,215 $6,816,729 
365,538 542,869 
1,734,720 1,950,272 
2,370,298 1,272,635 
55,835 


141,979 
240,866 136,824 


* 255,553 , 
933,540 1,049,705 


$18,883,709 $12,623,536 $7,312,335 $1,052,162 


THE. Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company of this city has purchased all 
of the industrial business of the Colum- 
bian Life Insurance Company of Boston, - 
Mass. About sixty thousand policies and 
$7,000,000 were involved in the transac- 
tion. 


Increase. Decrease. 


116,165 





& 

Gace E. Tarpett has offered his 
resignation as second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society to 
take effect on March ist, and the resigna- 
tion has been accepted. Mr. Tarbell has 
a record of twenty-five years of service 
with the Equitable. He will join with 
Timothy L. Woodruff in Long Island 
realty development. 


& 

Tue Circuit Court of Toledo, Ohio, 
has affirmed the Common Pleas Court 
decision that insurance cannot be col- 
lected by the heirs of a beneficiary who is 
responsible for the death of the person 
insured. This decision was handed down 
and announced last week in the case of 
James Mack, Sr., against the Ladies of 
the Maccabees of the World. Mack’s 
son, James Mack, Jr., killed his wife and 
subsequently committed suicide. His 
victim carried insurance in the order of 
the Lady Maccabees in favor of her hus- 
band. A suit was instituted by the elder 
Mack as the next heir of his son to col- 
lect the insurance on Mrs. Mack’s life. 
It was held by the court that the bene- 
ficiary in his killing the insured party, 
deprived his heirs, as well as himself, of 
any rights to the insurance. 
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Financial 


The Currency Bill 


From the Senate’s committee on Fi- 
nance the two amendments to which we 
referred last week were’ reported on the 
12th, attached to the House bill which 
provides for an increase in the number 
of" gold and silver certificates of small 
denominations. The limit for withdrawals 
of national bank circulating notes in any 
month is increased in one of these amend- 
ments from $3,000,000 to $9,000,000, and 
not to $12,000,000, as was at first pro- 
posed. In the other, the existing restric- 
tion concerning the deposit of current 
customs revenue in the banks is removed. 
While no provision is made for any tem- 
porary increase of circulation at times 
when conditions call for it, the proposi- 
tions are steps in the right direction, and 
they ought to be enacted at the present 


session. 
x 


A Curious Case 


THERE is much that is mysterious and 
unexplained in the disappearance and de- 
falcation of William F. Walker, treasurer 
of the Savings Bank of New Britain, in 
the Connecticut city of that name. At last 
reports, the bank’s loss was $565,000, and 
there was to be added about $50,000 of 
the funds of the Connecticut Baptist Con- 
vention, of which the missing man was 
treasurer. Walker was last seen in New 
York. Telegrams bearing fictitious sig- 
natures but probably written by himself 
’ were received from New York in New 
Britain on Sunday, the 1oth, saying that 
he had been killed by a street car. To 
those who had known him for many 
years it seemed incredible that he could 
have been dishonest or could have in- 
dulged in speculation. He was sixty- 
three years old and a veteran of the Civil 
War, and for thirty years he had been 
treasurer of the bank. The son of a Bap- 
tist clergyman, he was himself deeply in- 
terested in religious affairs. A deacon of 
his church in New Britain, he had for 
many years been superintendent of its 
Sunday school, and in that office had 
been accustomed to advise young men 
that they should avoid speculation. In 


his habits he was apparently most ex-. 


emplary. He lived modestly and simply, 
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devoting substantially all of his time to 
the bank, his family, and several re- 
ligious or philanthropic organizations oi 
which he was secretary or treasurer. 
For a time he kept a horse for family use, 
but his economical tendencies soon led 
him to dispose of it. His annual vaca- 
tion was brief and inexpensive. Evident- 
ly this is no ordinary case of defalcation 
and flight. According to the published 
reports it seems inexplicable to his fam- 
ily and his business associates except 
upon the supposition that he suddenly be- 
came insane. All the missing securities 
were in the bank three months ago. 


as 


....The dividend of the Chicago Peo- 
ple’s Gas Light and Coke Company, 
which was cut down, when the price of 
gas was reduced by legislation to 85 
cents, has been restored to the old rate 
of 6 per cent. 


....At the recent listing of the stock 
of the Mackay Companies (which con- 
trols the Postal Telegraph and Com- 
mercial Cable companies) it became 
known that this corporation is_ the 
largest stockholder in the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, and 
has a considerable interest in a large 
number of the subsidiary Bell compa- 
nies. 


were broken by the 
United States Steel Corporation in the 
December quarter and also in the full 


....Records 


calendar year. Net earnings for the 
quarter were $41,744,764, making $156,- 
619,111 for the year, or a sum exceeding 
the previous record (1902) by $23,000,- 
ooo. Another record was broken by the 
unfilled orders on hand at the end of the 
quarter, these amounting to 8,489,718 
tons. 


....Charles W. Morse recently of- 
fered about $20,000,000 to the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
Company for its steamship lines, which, 
he desired to add to his large coastwise 
combination. The company’s directors, 
on the gth, by unanimous vote, declined 
the offer, upon the ground that the 
steamship lines were essential to the 
symmetrical development of the com- 


pany’s system. 
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THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President 


PURELY MUTUAL 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 


CONDITION JANUARY 1, 1907: 


ASSETS. 
Loans upon real estate, first lien.......... $24,651,132 50 
Bonds, at cost 
Stocks, at cost 
Loans upon stocks and bonds 
Loans upon policies of this company 
Premium notes on policies in force 
Home office property 
Other real estate 
Cash in banks 
State of N. Y., Comptroller’s certificate. . 
Interest due and accrued 
Rents due and accrued 
Market value of stocks and bonds over cost 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums.... 


461, ‘871 59 
392,998 82 


credit balance 
Total assets 


Less agents’ 


$66,437,957 58 





LIABILITIES. 
Amount required to reinsure all outstanding 
policies, net. Compayy’s stundard higher 
than that required by any State 
Liability on account of lapsed policies not 
. surrendered 
Policy claims in process of Adjustment.... 
Premiums paid in advance 30,170 80 
Dividends credited and ieft with the com- 
pany at interest 1,504,287 = 
Real estate contingent depreciation — 300,000 00 
U nearned interest 37,701 88 


$59,552,721 00 


162,270 00 
345,929 05 


Surplus to policy-holders 


Total liabilities 


4,504,877 47 
$66,437,957 5s 


Number of Policies in Force on Paid-for basis, 72,006, Insuring $171,701,156 


SINCE ORGANIZATION 
Received from policy-holders, ° 
Paid to policy-holders, . 
Excess returned over amount ‘received, ° ° ° 


$243,767,823.39 
247,061,013.63 
3,293,190.24 


T. E. LANE, General Agent, 


New York City (Manhattan) and New Jersey 


170 Broadway, New York 








“The Book of the Hour’”’ 


MINERAL WEALTH 


Shows how the prosperity of this country has 
been coincident with the development of its min- 
eral resources. All the important facts relating 
to the discovery of minerals in America and pro- 
duction from 1492 to date. 


THE WES 
SOUT 


The recent 

discoveries 
Its past 
and future 


MEXICO 


Its progress since develop- 
ment of mineral resources 


“Mineral Wealth” is prepared in condensed 
form and interesting style. Specially valuable at 
the present time when mines and mining are at- 
tracting the attention of the general public. Con- 
tains Judge Goodwin’s answer to Daniel Guggen- 
heim; important statistics, etc. 

A limited edition bound in cloth has just been 


published; single copies will be mailed upon receipt 
of 10 cents. 


WM. B. MUCKLOW 
IOWALLST. Publisher NEW YORK 














The supplying oy 


GRANGES, 


Institations, Clergymen and large Con- 
sumers a SPECIALTY. 


Organized 1879 to supply the PATRONS of 
HUSBANDRY. 

We willsupply you with our Selected New Crop 
Teas, Delicious offees and Pure Spices at the followin Hg 
rices in any quantity. No goods sold at retai 

Please make your order as large as possible. 


Price List of High - Crade 
Teas, Coffees and Spices 
TEAS 


ootn Fists. Mixed, | 19%4¢-, 27%e. Best, 37%e. alb 


Japan, Gunpowde:, Imperial, 267%. 33%c. 
Young eae, Ceylon, pe a 37 Ke. a lb, 
Fancy Chop Teas, 47 ic. al 


ROASTED COFFEES 


Rios, 13¢c.alb. Maracaibos, 1 3c.. 1 &c. and 20c. alt. 
Mochas and Javas, 22c., 24c. and 26c. a lb. 


SPICES 


Pepper, Mustard, Ginger and Allspice, 1 9c. a Ib. 
White Pepper and Red Pepper, 27c. a lb. 
Cinnamon and Cloves, 23c. a Ib. 
These are NET prices for Teas, Coffees ont 8) pees neh: 
or whole, by the pound, in any quantity. we 
pay no Express or Freight oon - ~ M., . are net 
prices F. O. B. at New York 


We give no TRADING STAMPS, no PRESEN7 >, to sek 
OUR goods. The goods are from 50 to wad r cent. cheap er 
than the same quality can be bought elsewhere. We sae 
our 2644 and 2744 cent Tea is SUPERIOR 10 what is sold for 50 
and 70 cents al b. by other houses. We guarantee our 18 and 
20 cent Coffee as good as what are sold by other houses at 30 
and 38 cents a Ib. 


Consumers Importing Tea Company 
66 Church Street, New York, P. 0. Box 2% 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 





THE CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HART- 
FORD, CONN. 

The sixty-first annual statement of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn. of which John M. Taylor 
is President, is an exceedingly interesting 
document. One very significant point to be 
noted in regard to the Connecticut Mutual is 
that it has returned to its members and their 
beneficiaries in death claims, endowments, an- 
nuities, surrendered policies, and dividends 
$3,293,190.24 more than it has received from 
them in the way of premiums. This is 
strikingly indicative of the conservatism 
of the company’s management. It is a proud 
boast of the Connecticut Mutual that it* has 
been able to supply insurance that is insurance 
on the whole, at less cost than any other 
company. The Connecticut Mutual increased 
its insurance in force in 1906 in the sum of 
$2,288,373, thus making the total amount at 
risk $171,701,155. The company’s total assets 
are now $66,437,958 which is an increase of 
nearly $400,000 over last year’s figures. The 
surplus to policy-holders is now $4,504,877. 
The progress of the company is thus seen to 
have been eminently satisfactory under the 
guidance of John M. Taylor. He closes his re- 
port with a plea directed against the increas- 
ing burden of taxation toward which there 
seems to be such a pronounced modern trend. 
In addition to the president, Mr. Taylor, the 
other officers are: Henry S. Robinson, Vice- 
President; William H. Deming, Secretary; 
Jacob H. Greene, Second Secretary; Herbert 
H. White, Treasurer; Daniel H. Wells, Ac- 
tuary; John D. Parker, Assistant Secretary. 


THE PREFERRED ACCIDENT INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 


The Preferred Accident Insurance Company 
is incorporated under the laws of the State of 
New York. It is a level premium stock com- 
pany, and has $250,000 deposited with the New 
York Insurance Department for the security of 
all policyholders. The Company’s financial 
statement, just published, shows total assets 
of $1,603,122. The capital of the Company is 
$350,000, and the net surplus is $417,410. In 
1886, the Company had assets of $22,541, which, 
when compared with its present resources in 
this direction, shows gratifying growth. The 
assets of the Company today are $283,609 in 
excess of last year’s figures. The officers of 
the Preferred Accident are as follows: Kim- 
ball C. Atwood, President; Phineas C, Louns- 
bury, Vice-President; Wilfrid C, Potter, Sec- 
retary, and George H. Ackerman, Treasurer. 
The Board of Directors includes the following 
well known gentlemen, viz.: Henry L. Coe, of 
the Manhattan Brass Co.; Charles D, Spencer, 
of the H. B. Claflin Co.; David M. Morrison, 
President the Washington Trust Co.; L. H. 
mee. of Biglow & Main Co.; Gilbert H. 
Johnson, Iron Manufacturer, and William E. 
Young, Jr., with E. R. Chapman & Co. 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF CINCINNATI, 

. OHIO. 

The fortieth annual statement of the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company of Cincii 
nati, Ohio, shows gross assets of $55,619,517, 
which is a gain of $6,293,608 over last year 
The total surplus is now $0,545,260, as against 
$8,730,516 last year. The other gains made by 
this company included $907,750 in income and 
$14,027,674 in outstanding insurance. ‘This is 
a wonderfully good showing, when it is re- 
membered that the year 1906 was by no means 
a favorable one for life insurance. Jesse R 
Clark is President and E. P. Marshall Vice- 
President of the Union Central Life Insurance 
Company. 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


Union Pacific R. R. Co., $2.00 per share on 
preferred stock and $5.00 per share on com- 
mon stock, payable April 1st, 1907. 

American Express Co., $3.00 per share, pay- 
able April rst, 1907. 

Southern Pacific Co., semi-annual, common, 
$2.50 per share, payable April 1st, 1907. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé R’y Co. 
Coupons No. 8 from A., T. & S. Fé R’y Co., 
Eastern Oklahoma Div. First Mortgage 4 per 
cent. bonds payable after March Ist, 1907. 








OBITUARY 


AURELIUS B. HULL 

HULL—At his residence, in Morristown, N. J., after a 
short illness, Aurelius B. Hull, in the eighty-eighth year 
of his age. The funeral services at No. 65 Maple avenue, 
Morristown, N. J., on Monday, February 18. 

Aurelius B. Hull died of pneumonia at his home in 
Maple avenue, Morristown, N. J., on Friday afternoon, 
February 15th, after an illness of a few days, at the age 
of eighty-eight. He was an incorporator and director in 
the Continental Fire Insurance Company of New York, 
the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York, and an 
incorporator, director and vice-president of the Morris- 
town Trust Comoany; president and treasurer of the 
Morristown Safe Deposit Company, and for many_years 
was vice-president and a manager of the Morris County 
Savings Bank. He also was a member of the Washington 
Association of New Jersey, the Long Island Historical 
Society, and of the First Presbyterian Church of Morris- 
town. 

Mr. Hull was born in New Haven, Conn. When 4 
young man he came to New York, where he entered the 
employ of Josiah Dow & Sons. Later he went to Pitts- 
burg and ame a salesman for Atwood, Jones & Co. 
For many years he was the New York partner of the 
wholesale drug house of Fahnestock, Hull & Co. He re- 
tired from active business on January 1, 1865, and five 
years later removed to Morristown, where he had since 
made his home. 








READING NOTICES 


$33.00 PERSONALLY CONDUCTED 
EXCURSIONS 

_Colonists’ one-way tickets Chicago to the Pacific Coast 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line. 
are on sale daily during March and April at the rate «f 
$33.00. _ Correspondingly low rates from all points. 
Double berths in tourist sleeping car only $7.00, throuzh 
without change to Sar Francisco,.Los Angeles and Port- 
land. No extra charge on our personally conducted tours. 
Write for itinerary and full particulars to S. A. Hutchi- 
son, Manager, Tourist Department, C. & N. W., Union 
Pacific, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST ELECTS ITS 
OLD OFFICERS 

At the annual meeting of the board of directors of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company, held yesterday, the 
officers were re-elected, as follows: Julius S. oo chair- 
man; Breckinridge Jones, president; John D. Davis and 
Samuel E. Hoffman, vine gromientss ames E. Brock, sec- 
retary; Hugh R. Lyle, Henry C. Ibbotson and C. Hunt 
Turner, Jr., assistant secretaries; Frederick Vierling, trust 
oficer; Henry Semple Ames and Charles M. Polk, assist- 
ant trust officers; William G. Lackey, bond officer; William 
McC. Martin, assistant bond officer; Tom W. Bennett, real 
estate officer; Charles W. Morath, safe deposit officer; 
Breckinridge Jones, counsel, and Henry Semple Ames, 
assistant executive officer. The old members of the ex- 
ecutive committee were re-elected, and two new members 
added, as follows: Murray Carleton, Charles Clark, John 
D. Davis, David R. Francis, August Gehner, Samuel 
Hoffman, Walsh Ms. Jones, William D wein and 
Julius S. Walsh Carleton and Mr. Orthwein are 
the new members, in accordance with a vote of the stock- 
holders at the annual meeting, Februar , to increase 
the committee from seven to nine members. The board 
elected as a new director W. J. McBride, to fill a vacancy 
conned by the death of George H. ard.—From St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, February 13, 1907. 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED TOURS 

Exclusively first-class tours leave Chicago March 2, 
under the auspices of the Tourist Department of the 
Chicago, Union Pacific and Northwestern Line, for Cali- 
fornia. The trip is made one way through Colorado. 
Stop-overs and side trips at principal: points of interest in 
the West. All expenses, railroad fare, sleeping car, dining 
car and hotel accommodations included. For itineraries 
and full particulars write to S. A. Hutchison, M rT, 
Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill.—Adv. 





Through 

past seasons 

of proven 
superiority for speed, strength, 
safety and durability 
PENNSYLVANIA CLINCHER TIRES 
await selection ¢his season by 
motorists who combine enthusi- 
asm with practical knowledge of 
technical requirements. 


Write for the Pennsylvania Tire Booklet 


PENNSYLVANIA 


RUBBER COMPANY 
JEANNETTE, PA. 
General Sales Agent, Roger B. McMullen, Chicago, Ill. 


NEW YORK—1741 Broadway 


CHICAGO—1241 Michigan - Ml 
PHILADELPHIA—615N. Broad St. 
ATLANTA, GA.—102 N. Prior St. 
BOSTON—20 Park Square 
BUFFALO-—717 Main St. 
DETROIT—237 Jefferson Avenue 
CLEVELAND—2134-6 East 9th St 

LONDON—26 City Road 





DREADED TO EAT. 


A Quaker Couple’s Experience. 


How many persons dread to eat their meals, 
although actually hungry nearly all the time! 

Nature never intended this should be so, for 
we are given a thing called appetite that should 
guide us as to what the system needs at any time 
and can digest. 

But we get in a hurry, swallow our food very 
much as we shovel coal into the furnace, and our 
sense of appetite becomes unnatural and perverted. 
Then we eat the wrong kind of food or eat too 
much, and there you are—indigestion and its ac- 
companying miseries. 

A Phila. lady said the other day: 

“My husband and I have been sick and nervous 
for 15 or 20 years from drinking coffee—feverish, 
indigestion, totally unfit, a good part of the time, 
for work or pleasure. We Sctually dreaded to eat 
our meals. 

“We tried doctors and patent medicines that 
counted up into hundreds of dollars, with little if 
any benefit. 

“Accidentally a small package of Postum came 
into my hands. I made some according to 
directions, with surprising results. We both liked 
it and have not used any coffee since. 

“The dull feeling after meals has left us and we 
feel better every way. We are so well satis- 
fied with Postum that we recommend it to our 
friends who have been made sick and nervous and 
miserable by coffee.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a Reason.” 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 





Best Luggage. 
177 Broadwa 


ust above 
adway, 
723 Sixth Avenue. 


rtlandt St. 


‘Wardrobe Trunks 





DON’T COUGH! 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


FOR THE LUNGS. 


Hall’s Balsam is the best cough medicine that 
can be bought already prepared. 





JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT 
CURES THE WORST COUGHS 
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THE WING PIANO 


A MUSICAL instrument;—manufactured in the musical centre of America for forty years. _ It 


is therefore known favorably throughout the entire world for its supreme vibration and sweet, flute- 
like quality. Passages of power are rendered without consciousness of effort. Delicate runs and 


embellishments are very pure in tone (free from the usual noise of stroke). A light, springy touch, 
not tiresome even to an invalid. These truthfully describe some of the virtues of the modern 
Wing Piano. During 38 years the Wing Pianos have been used in Conservatories of Music, 


the most luxurious city hotels, in the homes of organists, music teachers, singers and pianists, and 
besides in tens of thousands of homes of the best American citizens as well as in all parts of the 
globe, from Newfoundland to South Africa. 


We thus make it easy for you to test not only any style of our new pianos, but also those that have been in 
actual daily home service right in your own home section for many years—wherever you may live. This 
saves you all trouble and annoyance. If your home requires a good piano, our methods and capital save 
you a very considerable sum of money. The reasons we will fully explain in the printed matter we will 
send you. This saving will be sufficient to decidedly interest you. Our transactions are strictly confiden- 
tial. Even our delivery representatives know no details. Your transaction with other piano houses is 
apt to be neighborhood gossip. We make a distinct departure in all these directions. 


The large and handsome book we want to send you free by return mail explains all about our methods. Better 
than this, it also explains the entire subject of pianos. A book of 156 pages, a foot square—it is called 
“The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” It tells about the qualities of labor, felt, wires, 
ivories and woods used in every artistic piano, and compares high qualities with the cheaper kinds used in a 
shoddy piano. It explains the devices of the average dealer and agent. Illustrates the ‘‘Noteaccord,”’ 
commended by Paderewski—and the extra “attachment,” if desired, which can be supplied with the Wing 
Piano, and which gives at least four additional qualities of orchestral tone. A set of wood colored miniature 
pianos show the Wing Pianos almost as if they were within reach. You should have this educational book 
to teach you what you should surely know before you spend hundreds upon a piano. Don't wait to get postal 
or note sheet. Your name and address on any convenient piece of paper is all that is required to obtain the 
valuable Book and Miniatures, while the edition lasts. 


WING & SON, 350-365 W. 13th St., New York City | 
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We Make The Best 
Church Pews, Settees, Lec- 
turns, Pulpits and As- 
sembly Chairs. 

Largest Variety. Send for Catalog. 


A. A ANDREWS (0., cacoteo ai 
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180 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
CLARENCE W. BOWEN, - 


- _- = Publisher. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
as Second-Class Mail Matter. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. PAYABLE IN ADVANCE 

One Year, $2.00. Single Copies, 10 Cents. 

Single Copies over six months old twenty-five cents. 
Postage to ae Foreign Country in the Postal Union, $1.56 
a year extra. 

Order for the change of an address should be received 
one week before change is to take effect; the old as wel! 
as the new addreas should he given 

Persons desiring the return of their manuscripts, if not 
accepted, should send a stamped and addres: octane. 
We cannot, however, in that case, hold ourselves responsible 
for their return. Authors should preserve a copy. 


DIVIDENDS 


THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 

SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 

Coupons No. 8, due March 1st, 1907, from The Atchison, 
Topeka and Santa Fé Railway Company, EASTERN 
OKLAHOMA DIVISION, FIRST MORTGAGE FOUR PER 
CENT. BONDS will be paid on and after March ist, 1907, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company, No. 5 
Nassau Street, New York Cit 


. W. GARDI ER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, February 12th, 1907. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO, 2 


A semi-annual dividend of Two Dollars and a Half per 
share, being the second dividend on the common capital 
stock of this company, has been declared payable April 1st, 
1907, to the bearers of Dividend Warrants No. 2, annexed 
to certificates representing such stock, upon presentation 
and surrender of such warrants to the undersigned As- 
sistant Treasurer at the office of the company, 1 Broad- 


way, New York. 
A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Assistant Treasurer. 
New York, February 14th, 1907. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD CO. 

















.00 pe 

of this company have been declared, payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
April Ist, 1907, to stockholders of record at 3 P. M. 
Friday, March 8th, 1907. 

Pe an oa sauettee bette will be closed at 8 P. M., 

: ° » and will be reopened . ° 
April 1st, 1907. - yr 
Stockholders who have not already done so are requested 
‘o promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the 
undersign » from whom blank orders can be had on 
application, FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 
February 14th, 1907. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, 
a dividend of B a per share was declared payable April 
Ist, 1907, to shareholders of record at the close of busi- 
hess on March 16th, 1907. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President and Treasurer. 





THE 


WINNE 


MORTGAGE CO. 
OF WICHITA, KANSAS 
PAID UP CAPITAL - ___ $250,000.00 





Offers at Par and Accrued Interest, Payable 
on Demand. 


5% SERIES “D” 


LAND GREDIT BONDS 


DENOMINATIONS: $50, $100, $200, 
$250, $300, $500, $1,000, $2,500, 
$5,000 and $/0,000. ? 


These bonds, plus accrued interest, will be 
cashed at any time upon presentation. : 

The business of this company was established 
in 1889. Since that time up to December 3, 1906, 
it has negotiated $5,447,135-14 in Farm Loans. No 
investor ever lost a dollar, or acquired a foot of 
land in foreclosure. 


THE WINNE MORTGAGE 60. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 














FINANCIAL 


Incredible 


Isn’t it incredible that we 
vestors for thirty-one years wi 
fail to sa’ you? 

This un’ 





serve hundreds of in- 
it loss er complaint, and 


PERKINS & COMPANY, - Lawrence, Kansas. 














We issue Certificates of Deposit og | for two 
t 


years and bearing 6 per cent. interest, that offer 
an unusually attractive form of investment. 

They are absolutely safe—being secured by de- 
posits of first mortgages on improved real estate. 

They are convenient—issued in amounts of $ 100 
or more. 

They are negotiable—can be transferred or used 
as collateral security. 

They are issued by a strong, conservatively 
managed company that has been in business 12 
years and that has depositors in almost all parts of 
the world. 

5 per cent. on Savings Accounts subject to 
withdrawal at any time. 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


The Calvert Mortgage & Deposit Co, 


1048 Calvert Building, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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1907 


1875 


THE MIDDLESE 


Banking Company 
or 


MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 
Assets over $7,000,000 


Debentures and First Mortgage 
Loans upon Real Estate 


G7 GUARANTEED 
Preferred Shares 


THE NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. has fer 
over ten years paid Preferred Shareholders 3 per cent. 
semi-annual interest by check available the day due. Over 
half a million dollars paid to shareholders; assets of 
$1,600,000 and increased surplus show growing popularity. 
A limited amount of shares may be secured at par. Write 
for Booklet B. 

NEW YORK REALTY OWNERS CO. 
489 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 











INSURANCE 


THE COMPANY WITH THE PYRAMID~ 
6 Py Ga o 
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360,138.69 
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NEWHAMPSHIRE 
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FIRE INSURANCE Co 
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474A 683.86 
3.\ MANCHE: 
3,877, 646.70 
[3,911,743 34 
[_4,069.140.67 


/ 4,310,836.19 


1,193, 546.08 
1.199.685 49 \ 
1.252.26706 \ 


257,058.25 \ 
































Hitlantic Mutual , 
Unsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comgany of a simila: 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two yeurs. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the value 

of $21,108,343,494 
Received premiums thereon to the 

extent of ; 

Paid losses during that period.... 

Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 

Of which there have been redeemed 

Leaving outstanding at present time 

Interest paid on_ certificates 
amounts to 

On December 31, 1906, the assets 

of the company amounted to... 12,797,823 72 

The profits of the company revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the premiums 
terminated during the year, thereby reducing the 
cost of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 

ANTON A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

AS. L. LIVINGSTON, Second Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, Third Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Fourth Vice-President. 

G. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 


224,197,211 
127,760,071 


81,310,840 
7317441440 
7,506,400 


19,469,981 

















STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, - President 


JANUARY ist, 1907 
ASSETS ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccs SOG, 398,068 10 
LIABILITIES «+ 26,318,347 © 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $2,819,715 19 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, ané 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 220 Broadway 
Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


1850 THE 1907 


United States Life Insurance Co. 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., = = President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
JAMES R. PLUM oe 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY....Prest. Title Guarantee ané 
Trust Co. 


See were ereereeseesesese 





ey te : 
ance or no make 
may 


for a limited territory if desired, and 
in ad 


m to first year’s 
a renewal interest an income 
for the future. Address the Company at its 


Heme Office: 277 Broadway, New York City 


secure tor 
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Stale Mutual Life Assurance Co. 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


SIXTY-FIRST ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
JANUARY I, 1907 





44,715 Pelicies in force, January 1, 1906. 
Amount at risk, $114,423,961 
issued during 
1906, 
54 “ restored “ “ 
a2 © imereased“ “ 
Additions made“ “ 


51,179 


6,408 
15,617,963 
124,403 
121,536 
215,569 
130,503,432 
POLICIES TERMINATED. Pee 
389 by death, Amount at risk $1,127,561 
173 by maturity, “ a3 398,756 
74 by expiry, 149,026 
754 by surrender, 1,557,977 
722 not taken, 1,681,972 
1,63@ by lapse, 3,329,089 
4° by change and decrease 1,100,391 
Additions terminated 148,710 


$9,493,482 


47,397 Policies in force January 1, 1907 $121,009,950 
RECEIPTS. 

Net assets, Jamuary 1, 1906 

Premiums received since Jan. 1, 1906 
Interest oe “oe oe “ 
Rents ™ i“. 
Profit and Loss = 
Supplemental centracts and surrender 

values on re-insured policies 


3,782 Total outgoes for year 


$25,530,473 25 
4,462,092 95 
1,106,030 79 

120,616 65 
33,752 73 


21,748 28 
$31,274,714 65 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

To Policy-helders: 
By death, additions included 
By endowment “ 
By surrender “ - 
By dividends 
By payments on instalment policies, 
annuities, etc. 


$1,254,733 26 
423,269 38 
541,399 75 
549.415 93 


9,084 22 
$2,777,902 54 


Other Expenditures: 


Commissien to agents 
Expenses, salaries, taxes, 
supplies, postage, ete. 491,199 13 
a 


$460,153 42 


$951,352 $5 
$3,729,255 @9 


$27,545,459 56 


Total disbursements 
Balance Net Ledger Assets 





ASSETS. 
Bonds and stocks owned $18,140,642 
Loans on mortgages of real estate 4,303,567 
Loans on policies 2,112,010 
Loans on collateral 600,425 
Loans to corporations 426,677 
Real estate owned 1,695,036 
Cash on hand and on deposit in banks 253,417 79 
Loans on personal security 13,684 77 


$27,545,459 56 


OTHER ASSETS. 
Interest and rents accrued and due $327,642 04 
Market value stocks and bonds over 
cost 
Uncollected premiums on policies 
in force $309,384 41 
Deferred premiums on policies 
in force 432,635 83 


697,315 oe 


$742,020 24 
Deduct loading 23.5 per cent. $174,374 65 


$567,645 so 
$1,592,602 63 


Total gress assets $29,138,062 19 


LIABILITIES. 
Reserve Massachusetts 
standard 
Death claims reperted and 
in process of adjustment 
Claims on supplemental 
contracts not yet due 
Special reserve for 
deferred dividends 
Dividends left to accumulate 
Premiums paid in advance 
Extra reserve on annuities 


$26,054,549 
59,578 
94,405 00 


133,827 00 
121,855 eo 
51,938 eo 

7,500 0@ 


$26,523,652 00 


Deduct net value re-insured risks 205,30§ 00 


Total liabilities $26,318,347 oe 


ve at A 








Surplus Massach d $2,819,715 19 





A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


H. M. WITTER. Secretary. 


New Yoru Orrica, 220 Broapwar, C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Generar Acents. 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 


OF CINCINNATI. 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1906. 
‘*Paid-for’’ Basis. 


ASSETS. 
Cash on band and in banks 
First mortgage loans on real estate 
Home office property and other real estate.. 
Cash loans on company’s policies 
United States bonds, deposited with Treas- 

urer of Virginia 

Premium notes and loans on policies in force 
Net deferred and unreported premiums.... 
Interest and rents due and unpaid 104,561 58 
Interest accrued, not yet due 1,815,804 81 


Admitted assets December 31, 1906... $55,619,517 39 
LIABILITIES. 
Reserve fund’ required by law 
Policy claims in process of adjustment 
Unpaid dividends and premiums paid in ad- 
vance 
Instalment policy death claims not due.... 
Commissions not due and all other obliga- 
tions 
Surplus credited on special forms of policies 
General surplus 


10,100 00 
1,793,404 30 
398,771 86 


$45,117,095 00 
179,993 00 


125,792 16 
392,812 00 


$55,619,517 39 





Premiums 
Interest and rents 
Profit on real estate sold 


$12,176,953 88 
$1,900,935 87 
649,282 07 
641,068 26 
866,174 67 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Death claims 


Matured endowments and annuities 
Surrendered and cancelled policies 
Dividends to policy-holders 


Total payments to policy-holders 

Taxes, commissions and all other ex- 
penses 

Profit and loss account, interest on capi- 
tal and re-insurance 


2,019,489 23 
371,200 33 


Total disbursements $6,348,160 43 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 
Total amount insured $242,141,715 00 
Folicies issued and paid for in 1906—14,782; 
insuring 31,316,240 00 


in admitted 

in income 

in premium receipts 

in interest receipts 

in number of policies............ obqes 
in outstanding insurance 


OFFICERS. 
JESSE R. CLARK, President. 


E. P. MARSHALL, Vice-President. 

JOHN D. SAGE, Secretary. 

CLARK W. DAVIS, M.D., Medical Director. 
E. E. HARDCASTLE, Actuary. 


P. BE. WILLIAMS, 2nd Vice-President. 
LOUIS BREILING, Treasurer. 
ALLAN WATERS, Supt. of Agents. 
E. D. HAYNES, Auditor. 


MAXWELL & RAMSEY, Counsel. 





INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or paid up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture Law, 
in accordance with which all policies of the BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the company; 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal poli- 
cles; and its promptness in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a most desirable company for the 
—— eeemeed and the agent. For circulars and rates ad- 
dress, 


PROVIDENT 
SAVINGS LIFE 


TIMOTHY L. WOODRUFF, President 
346 Broadway, New York 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 
for permanent and temporary usefulness to active 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 
Manager for New York and New Jersey 
253 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 


business men. It especially provides for practical 
wants 











The HARTFORD was the Pioneer Company in the field of Steam Boiler 
Insurance, and it is the only company which makes a specialty of and does 
exclusively a steam boiler inspection and insurance business. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire talent and energies 
are applied to the study of steam, to the scientific construction and instal 
lation of boilers, and to their periodical inspection by expert mechanics. 

The HARTFORD is the only company whose entire assets and resources 
are held exclusively for the protection of steam users, and the payment of 
losses occasioned by the explosion of steam boilers and for no other hazard 
whatsoever. 

The HARTFORD is now doing nearly nine-tenths of the Inspection 
and Insurance of Steam Boilers in the New England’ States, and nearly 
two-thirds of the entire amount done throughout the United States. 


L. B. BRAINERD, Pres. and Treas. J. B. PIERCE, Secretary. 
F. B. ALLEN, Vice-President. L. F. MIDDLEBROOK, Asst. Sec. 


January 1, 1906 


CAPITAL, . 
SURPLUS. . 


+ $500,000.00 
+ 1,261.459,69 
26,686.81 

50 





- 3,688,146. 
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LARGEST FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
J 849 Chartered by the State of Massachusetts. J 9() 7 
Incorporated 1849. Charter Perpetual. 


SPRINGFIELD 


FIRE AND MARINE. 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


CASH CAPITAL ry - - $2,000,000 
Annual Statement, January Ist, 1907 
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ASSETS 


Cash on hand, in Banks and Cash Items - - $586,262.99 
Cash in hands of Agents and | in course of ‘Tesemnieiian 

Accrued Interest - - - - 
Real Estate Unincumbered - - 
Loans on Mortgage (first lien) - 
Loans on Collateral Security - 
Bank Stocks Market Value 
Railroad. Stocks ” _ 
Miscellaneous Stocks 

Railroad Bonds 

Miscellaneous Bonds 


TOTAL ASSETS 


LIABILITIES 


CAPITAL STOCK - - - - - $2,000,000.00 
Reserve for Reinsurance - ° ° 3,432,608.85 
Reserve for all Unsettled Claims - : - 332,527.61 


TOTAL LIABILITIES - $5,765,136.46 
NET SURPLUS m3 0 - 1,171,124.59 
SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 3,171,124.59 


LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION - 39,478,834.66 


Losses by the San Francisco conflagration, all settled on the 
“ hundred cents on the dollar” basis - - - - 1,639.063.39 


A. W. DAMON, President. WV. 3 MACKAY, Sec’y. 
CHAS. E. GALACAR, Vice-President. F. H. WILLIAMS, Treas. 
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$6,936,261.05 











Western Department, Chicago, Illinois 
A. J. HARDING, Manager. 
A. F. DEAN, Ass’t Manager. W. A. BLODGETT, 2d Ass’t Manager. 


Pacific Coast Department, San Francisco, Cal. 
GEO. D. DORNIN, Manager. 
GEO. W. DORNIN, Ass’t Manager. JOHN C. DORNIN, 2d Ass’t Manager. 








Agencies in all Prominent Localities throughout the United States, 
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TO THE POLICY-HOLDERS OF THE 


NEW-YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. AND THE INSURING PUBLIC 





In order that you may know directly and officially the condition of the Company 
at the close of 1906, the following facts are submitted for your taformation: 


During the year the Company received— 


From Policy-holdets, 2: & @ @ 6 $82,368,736.80 
From interest on investments and mis- 
cellaneous profits, . . . . « « «+  38,533,445.91 
Total, 4. 2s > e ‘6.6.6 Bare $100,902, $78.73 
During the year the Company paid in Death Claims, . . . 23,525,407.00 
To living policy-holders, for matured Endowments, divi- 
dends, surtender values, etc... . . + + + © 6 6 0 23,446,031.00 
Total direct benefits to policy-holders, .... 44,971,418.00 


Durircg the year the legal reserve for the protection of policy- 
holders increased . . ° 29,559,897.00 


And the Company loaned to about 75,000 policy-holders, on 
the sole security of their policies, at 5% interest, . . . . 21,573,734.00 


During 1906 the Policy-holders received— 


4 In Direct Benefits, and in Cash Loans, the sum of $66,543,152, which was more 
t 
*“ 93% OF THE INCOME OF THE YEAR, 


after setting aside the sum required by law to meet its future obligations. 
The dividends to policy-holders in 1907 will be over $6,000,000, 
The Investments of the year were chiefly tn bonds, real estate mortgages, and 
policy loans. 
There was a material increase in the rate of interest earned on real estate owned. 
The investment of the year in real estate mortgages was the largest in many years. 
All real estate mortgages are first liens based on our own appraisals, 
In a list of bonds whose par value is $346,945,919.00, 


NOT A DOLLAR OF INTEREST WAS IN 
DEFAULT AT THE CLOSE OF THE YEAR 
The Company’s mortality rate was lower in 1906 than in 1905. 


THE RATIO OF EXPENSES TO PREMIUM 
INCOME WAS 5% LESS THAN IN 1905. 

The year 1906 was a petiod of trial. It was calculated to test the quality of 
every company. The New-York Life Insurance Company begins a new year with 
repeated and conclusive evidence of streagth and with increasing ability to do for 
its membership what its policy contracts call for. 

A detailed statement, showing the condition of the Company as of December 
31, 1906, and the transactions of the year, will be mailed on request. 


(By order of the Board of Trustees.) 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, President 























